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CHAPTER IV. 
BRAD MAKES AN ENEMY. 

HE two boys stood facing each other for several sec- 
onds in silence. Ivers was taller than Brad, and his 
figure had the appearance of considerable strength. 

As he approached he bore a threatening aspect that might 
well have daunted a less courageous fellow than Brad. ‘The 
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*Regun in THE ARGosy of last week. 


IVERS TURNED AND GAVE BRAD A LONG STARE OF DISAPPROVAL. 


latter, however, sShowel not the slightest sign of discompos- 
ure, but took matters with a coolness of manner that served 
only to fan the flame of Ivers’s anger to a fiercer heat. 

‘ See here,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what do you mean by using 
such language as you did to us down stairs?” 

* What did Isay?” asked Brad, as if the whole matter 
had passed out of his mind. 

‘You as much as said that we were no gentlemen,” an- 
swered Ivers. 

‘Did I, though?” rejoined Brad. ‘I said that I judged 
gentlemen by their manners and not by their clothes. If 
you think that means that you were not gentlemen, then I 
take it there must have been something wrong with your 
manners.” 

Ivers was almost beside himself. 
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** Confound it, you insulted us, you youny boor,” he burst 
out vehemently, ‘‘ and I mean to make you take it back——" 

‘‘Oh. you do, do you?” said Brad, stepping away from 
the wall. 

‘‘ Yes, Ido. Dr. Hope may take into the academy any 
sort of characters he chooses to pick up, but I don't intend 
to take any insolence from them. If you don't know how to 
keep a civil tongue in your head, I'll teach you——” 

‘* Well, well,” interrupted Brad, raising his voice some- 
what, ‘‘and who are you that you can talk so freely toa 
stranger without allowing him the right to answer you 
back.” 

‘“Who am 1? Who am I?” repeated Ivers, completely 
exasperated. * Well, it’s plain you don’t know. My name 
is Sidney Ivers, and it is my father who owns Hosmer. Do 
you see that fence?” and Ivers pointed through the window 
to a barbed wire fence that ran along some distance behind 
the school building. ‘‘ This whole estate down to that fence 
belongs to my father--now you know who you are talking 
to.” Ivers had partly forgotten his anger for a moment in 
his anxiety to make an impression upon Brad. As he fin- 
ished speaking, he looked at the other as if he expected to 
find him crushed and overwhelmed. But Brad was not 
crushed. On the contrary, he had simply made up his mind 
that it was time to put a stop to this nonsense. 

Stepping nearer his visitor, he said, in tones that were 
quiet but somewhat more earnest than before : 

‘*So your father owns the estate, eh! Well, I'm pleased 
to know you are so well fixed, and I’m glad to make the ac- 
quaintance of a young gentleman of so much property. It 
does me honor. And now let me tell you wholam. My 
name is Brad Mattoon. I’ve traveled almost everywhere, 
seen almost everything except a young gentlemen’s select 
academy, and now I’ve come to try aturn atone. 1 have 
no pruperty to worry me, no money, nothing in fact except, 
perhaps, a half ownership in this room. I didn’t under- 
stand you to say that you owned the academy and the 
ground it stands on, so I suppose you don’t own this room. 
Now just let us understand one another. I don’t want to 
quarrel—I came here to try to behave myself, and I won't 
make any unnecessary trouble; but let me tell you now, 
once for all, that if you try to bully me any more or come 
into this room again uninvited, I'll open that window and 
throw you out, and then pitch you over that fence cn to 
the ‘ estate’ where you belong.” 

All this, delivered in a cool manner that betokered ro an- 
ger or resentment, almost took Ivers off his feet with sur- 
prise. He gasped, staggered back, and stared at Brad in 
speechless amazement fora moment. Whatever course of 
conduct he may have contemplated, however, must be left 
a matter of doubt, for, before he could recover himself, a 
voice was heard in the hall. 

‘Mr. Ivers, be so kind as to step this way. 
speak with you.” 

Both boys turned. A gentleman stood in the doorway 
looking at them—a gentleman of about thirty five years of 
ave, of rather slender and delicate build, with a pale, hand- 
some face partially concealed by a full black beard. 

It was quite evident from his tone and manner that he 
had overheard at least a part of the conversation that had 
taken place. Ivers stood a moment in hesitation; then, 
with a hasty exclamation of annoyance, he scowled fiercely 
at Brad, turned on his heel and left the room. ‘The two had 
hardly departed when Perry Landon came briskly in. 

‘©Oh, here you are!" he exclaimed. ‘* Well, how do you 
find things? Getting acquainted rapidly ?” ° 

‘* Yes, very fast,” answered Brad dryly. 


I wish to 
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‘* T saw Sidney Ivers just leaving the room.” 

‘Oh, yes; Mr. Ivers has been specially attentive,” said 
Brad cheerfully. ‘*‘ He came all the way up stairs here to 
tell me who he was and what his father owned.” 

Perry burst out laughing. 

‘* Well, what do you think of Sidney?” he asked. 

‘*To do him full justice, I must say I think he is a coward 
and a bully, and as vain as a peacock.” 

Landon looked at Brad in surprise. ‘‘ You've struck the 
nail square on the head that time,” he said soberly ; ‘* but 
how did you guess his character so quickly ?’ 

‘* Because he showed it to me all at once. I’ve a sneaking 
notion that he came up here really to punch my head for 
something I said to him down stairs, but he didn't get down 
to business somehow, so I've no respect for him. Nobody 
but a coward and bully would talk so long about what he 
was going to do, and nobody but a vain young cad would 
blow so much about who he was.” 

Brad then proceeded to relate what had happened. Perry 
Landon listened seriously, and with evident respect for 
Brad’s conduct. When the latter had finished, he said : 

‘Well, it would have served Ivers right if you had 
pitched him out of the window, but I am sorry it happened. 
I know Sidney is a bully He tried to bully me when I first 
came here, and I had to show him I wouldn’t stand it before 
he stopped. I found it was bad business quarreling with 
him, though—not on my own account, but because of Dr. 
Hope. You see, Sidney goes home and tells his father 
everything, and then his father makes it disagreeable ror 
Dr. Hope.” 

Brad was thoughtful. 

‘Oh, pshaw ! I'm blamed sorry about that. I suppose 
now I’ve caused a mess of trouble. Who was that gentle- 
man with Ivers in the hall?” 

**That was Mr. Prentice, Dr. Hope's assistant, He is a 
very nice man—a hard student and a good teacher—but he 
is very quiet, and keeps to himself most of the time.” 

‘** He looks like an invalid,” said Brad. ; 

‘He is nevgr sick, except with nervous headaches,” an- 
swered Perry. ‘‘I think sometimes he may have some 
trouble or other to worry him, but none of us can tell. He 
won't let us get well acquainted with him.” 

‘‘I was noticing his voice when he spoke,” said Brad. 
‘* He seems to nave a foreign accent, It sounded French.” 

‘* We have not noticed it,” answered Perry, ‘‘ though it is 
quite likely. He teaches modern languages, and may have 
caught the accent.” . 

At this moment the nimble Samuel's brass buttons ap- 
peared at the door. 

‘‘ Dr. Hope wants to see Mr. Mattoon in his library,” said 
Samuel. 

‘*Well, I suppose I’m in for it now,” muttered Brad. 
‘Oh, my! oh, my! I'm afraid I won't do for a young men’s 
select academy at all. I'll have to go back to the ‘ Cinder- 
ella’ again. Allright,” he called cheerily after Samuel's re- 
treating form, ‘‘ tell Cap'n Hope that I'll report for service 
in a jiffy.” Scarcely noticing Perry Landon's laughter of 
amusement at his rough and ready address, Brad performed 
a hasty toilet, and proceeded down stairs to Dr. Hope's 
library. 


CHAPTER V. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

RAD was very agreeably surprised in his interview 
with Dr. Hope. He had expected at the very least a 
severe reprimand, for he was determined that he 

would not vindicate himself by repeating Sidney Ivers’s 
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words, and without doing that he saw that the circumstances 
appeared to be against him. Dr. Hope, however, received 
him very kindly. 

‘* Well, my boy,” he said, ‘‘ you have made an unfortu- 
nate beginning, but, as 1 happened to overhear what took 
place in the hall previous to your going up stairs, I know 
that you are the least to blame. I am very sorry it hap- 
pened,” and here a shadow crossed the doctor’s face, the sig- 
nificance of which Brad could guess from what Perry Lan- 
don had told him, ‘‘ but I believe you conducted yourself as 
well as possible, under the circumstances. I would warn 
you, however, to be guarded in your manner toward Ivers 
in the future. He has a rather strong temper, and is apt to 
be hasty at times. I have already spoken to him very 
plainly as regards his share in the arfair, and I do not think 
he will repeat it, but I must also ask you to be careful to 
avoid all trouble. Congenial fellowship is what we endeavor 
most of all to promote here. And now tell me how you left 
Mr. Parker. He is an old friend of mine, you know, and is 
one of our trustees.” 

And so the conversation turned to other topics, Dr. Hope 
leading Brad on to talk about himself, his past life, his 
future plans and kindred subjects, until, when the interview 
ended, the latter felt himself thoroughly at home; while, 
encouraged by the doctor's kind words of assurance, his 
doubts concerning himself had altogether disappeared, and 
he began to look forward to a season of student life with a 
genuine sense of pleasure. 

“It will soon be lunch hour—one o'clock is our time—and 
you will have a chance then to see all the boys and make 
acquaintances,” said Dr. Hope as Brad rose to go. At 
this moment a loud and rough voice sounded in the hall 
immediately outside. 

‘Is the doctor here? 
right in.” 

Brad had just time to note a slight change of expression 
on Dr. Hope’s face, when the door burst open and, heralded 
by a column of tobacco smoke, a large gentleman in a riding 
suit, with heavy boots and whip, entered the room. Without 
removing his hat, he nodded familiarly to Dr. Hope and 
took his cigar from his mouth. 

‘*Good morning, doctor,” he said in a harsh, unpleasant 
voice. ‘I’ve come down to talk over that affair of Dick 
Barney's.” 

‘* Very well, Mr. Ivers.” answered the doctor in his soft, 
gentle tones, that contrasted strangely with those of his 
visitor. 

‘* Mr. Ivers, eh!” exclaimed Brad to himself; ‘‘ so this is 
the owner of the Hosmer estate, and the father of that nice 
young man who wanted to fight me! Well, well, they are 
a pair, I guess, to judge by their looks.” 

‘> Will you be seated ?” said Dr. Hope, courteously proffer- 
ing a chair. 

Mr. Ivers was about to take the chair, when his eyes for 
the first time rested upon Brad. 

“ Hullo! who is this?” he asked. 

* Our new student, Bradley Mattoon,” answered Dr. Hope, 
in his pleasant tones. 

‘*Humph !” exclaimed Mr. Ivers, as he gave Brad a long 
stare of disapproval. ‘‘ Where do you come from, young 
man?” 

‘‘From New York last,” answered Brad. 

_ ‘ Bradley was introduced to us by Mr. Raymond Parker,” 
explained Dr. Hope. 

A sudden flush mantled Mr. Ivers’s almost colorless face, 
and his cold gray eyes flashed for a moment. He bit his lip 
and scowled angrily at Brad. 


All right; never mind, I'll walk 
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‘What! Do you come from Parker?” he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Any relative of nis?” 

‘‘ No,” said Dr. Hope before Brad could answer. “‘ Mr. 
Parker is an old friend of Bradley's, and learning that we 
had a vacancy heré, he sent him out to me with a letter of 
introductipn. I think Bradley will do very well——" 

‘‘ Haven't you a list of preferred names to select from to 
nll your vacancy ?” interrupted Mr. Ivers. 

‘Oh, of course,” answered Dr. Hope somewhat more 
firmly, ‘but I used my own judgment in preferring Brad- 
ley. I considered Mr. Parker’s recommendation the best 
ground for preference.” 

‘*Humph! Well, Raymond Parker's is not the sort of 
recommendation I care for—still, that is not what I came to 
talk about. Let us get to business,” and Mr. Ivers seated 
himself. Brad immediately seized this opportunity to slip out. 

‘* Phew !” he said to himself when at a safe distance from 
the library, ‘‘ what sort of a place have I struck anyhow? I 
seem to run up against trouble wherever I turn. Young 
Ivers was bad enough, but the old one seems, if anything, a 
bit worse—for all the world like a malignant old spider, and 
I suppose the estate is his web. Well, I hope Dr. Hope isn’t 
in it, that’s all —small show for him if he is.” 

At lunch Brad found himself seated beside Perry Landon 
at one of four tables that comfortably filled the bright, sunny 
dining room. He was then for the first time afforded an op- 
portunity of studying the faces of his various fellow students. 
‘The three other boys besides Perry Landon and himself who 
sat at his table impressed him very agreeably. They 
nodded pleasantly to him when he seated himself, and by 
their manner and conversation set him at ease almost imme- 
diately. One of them specially interested Brat—a small, 
slender, pale faced boy with spectacles, who looked about in 
a timid sort of way and seemed to be frightened when any- 
body spoke to him. He spoke seldom himself, and when he 
did it was in a meek little voice, scarcely audible above the 
hum of general conversation. . 

‘‘QOh, that's Rob Wilton,” whispered Perry Landon in 
answer to Brad’s inquiry. ‘*‘ We call him the ‘ little domi- 
nie.” He is the son of a missionary and came here from 
India, where he was brought up. Fle is a little soft, and en- 
tirely too goody goody, I'm afraid. for this place. We can’t 
nelp laughing at him sometimes, though it isa perfect shame 
the way some of the fellows bully him, for he is a nice little 
chap in his way.” 

From a general glance around the room Brad rightly in- 
ferred that the boys represented excellent families, and, for 
the most part, families of wealth. ‘This latter seemed most 
evident in the case of the four young men seated at the next 
table to Brad’s. One of these Brad readily recognized as 
Brayton Arkell. The others were evidently particular 
friends of his. 

‘*Who are those fellows ?" asked Brad. 

‘* They are the swell set,” answered Perry with a slightly 
sarcastic accent. ‘* For some reason unknown to any one but 
themselves they think they are a little above the rest of us, 
so they hang together usually. We call them the ‘ upper 
four,’ though there are really five, for Sidney Ivers goes 
with them all the time.” 

‘* Are they all like him?” asked Brad, fearing that his list 
of acquaintances would become very limited. 

‘Oh, no. They are all right. We don't mind their little 
airs. Clarence Bliss and Arthur Paton, the two sitting op- 
posite Arkell, are good enough in their way, while Euyene 
Clifford is about the most influential fellow here. He leads 
in nearly everything. He is asmart student, the best all- 
round athlete in the academy, and has any number of small 
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accomplishments. He is very quick at learning anvthing, 
and does everything with a dash that is simply fascinating. 
You can see for yourself that he has plenty of good looks.” 

Brad watched Kugene Clifford throughout lunch with 
growing interest, and could not help admiring his strong, 
well built figure and handsome face. Brad was a close and 
accurate observer of human nature, however, and could de- 
tect in Clifford's manner a certain amount of self conscious- 
ness. 

‘‘ Well, he zs a fine looking fellow,” reflected Brad, ‘* but I 
don’t believe any one admires him any more than he does 
himself, Still, 1 can't blame him when he has so much to 
be proud of.” 

While Brad was gathering impressions concerning the 
other boys, they were forming an estimate of him, and ‘the 
general decision was strongly in his favor. 

‘‘ I think he is one of the most interesting fellows I ever 
met,” said Fred Dawson, one of the most thorough and 
faithful students in the academy, when discussing Brad with 
a group of boys on the following afternoon. ‘* What he 
hasn't seen of the world isn’t worth mentioning. I got more 
points of information from a short talk I had with him this 
morning than I have learned in a month. He seems to 
have been everywhere, and yet he is as modest as can be in 
talking about what he knows. I had to draw him out with 
questions, but once started, he told me enough to fill a book.” 

‘* Well, if he knows so much,” said Clarence Bliss with a 
short laugh, ‘‘ why don’t he know enough to dress well? He 
looks like a hired man in that corduroy suit.” 

‘‘T admit it isn’t swell,” answered Fred, ‘‘ but it probably 
suited htm for his purposes before he came here, and, who 
knows, pérhaps he can’t afford another suit at present. 
Thaf is nothing to his discredit.” 

‘Then, for the sake of the academy, let us by all means 
take up a collection and get him one,” remarked Arthur 
Paton. 

‘* I don’t care anything about his clothes,” exclaimed one 
of the other boys. ‘‘ Mattoon is one of the best natured 
fellows I ever met, and I like him through and through. If 
there is to be any such a contribution," he added with a 
laugh, ‘it ought to come entirely from the #pper four, as 
they set the fashions here.” 

But it was not the expense that deterred Brad from pur- 
chasing a new suit. When on the following morning Perry 
Landon, who had rapidly become well acquainted with 
Brad, and knew his circumstances well enough to feel confi- 
dent of giving no offense, jokingly remarked that the upper 
four contemplated a contribution to obtain another rig, 
Brad burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘* Well, they had better not waste their ducats,” he said. 
They have insulted my precious ol corduroy, and I in- 
tend to rub it into them by wearing it all the term. It is my 
little joke; besides, I have stood so much on account of the 
suit that [ have grown fond of it, and can’t give it up. Just 
present the “pfer four with my compliments, and tell them 
that if they can’t stand my corduroy they must cut me dead 
except on Sundays, when I wear my best suit.” And that 
was all the satisfaction Brad afforded them. 





CHAPTER VI. 
BRAD HAS AN ADVENTURE. 


[* was on a Wednesday morning when the academy 
opened, and the ensuing days of the week were chiefly 
preparatory, as far as studies were concerned, so that 

the boys had considerable leisure and opportunity to judge 
of their new companion. After the disagreeable encounters 
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with Brayton Arkell and Sidney Ivers, everything went very 
smoothly for afew days. Brad's cheery good humor and easy 
offhand manner won him an immediate popularity with the 
majority of the boys that was extremely gratifying to him. 
From Ivers and Arkell he expected no courtesy, and re- 
ceived none, while the remainder of the ‘‘ upper four” had 
as yet paid little attention to him. 

Saturday was a half holiday at Hosmer, and as the first 
Saturday of the term proved to be a beautiful day, the boys 
scattered far and wide over the netghborhood in the various 
pursuits of walking, hunting and skating. Perry Landon 
proposed the latter to Brad. 

‘*I can't,” he answered. ‘‘ I have no skates with me. I 
left my pair packed up in my big’ box at the warehouse in 
New York, but I'll walk over to the lake and see you skate.” 

Once at the lake Perry Landon offered Brad lis skates for 
a time, but as they were of the older style and required 
plates in the heels, Brad could not take advantage of his offer. 

‘- Never mind,” he said. ‘* You go on and have your 
sport. I'll watch you a while, and then I'll run home and 
finish a letter Ihave on hand. Who are those fellows?” he 
added, pointing toward a group of three some distance up 
the lake, one of whom was curveting around gracefully on 
one soot. 

“ Why, that is Eugene Clifford, Clarence Bliss, and some 
one else.” 

“Ts that Clifford doing the fancy work ? 
pretty one foot ‘8’.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Perry Landon ; ‘‘ no one around here can 
skate that way except Eugene. He is a crack ice sprinter and 
long distance racer, as well as fancy skater. The town has 
exhibition races for prizes nearly every winter out here on 
the lake, and the last two seasons Eugene has come out 
away ahead. He is probably practicing now for this year’s 
contest. Come on up with me and watch him for a while.” 

Brad followed Peiry up the lake and stood looking on for 
some time, while Eugene Clifford, not at ail reluctant to dis- 
play his skill before a new admirer, passed in succession 
through a series of brilliant and intricate figures. Brad stood 
by and watched him with interest, nodding appreciatively 
from time to time, but saying nothing. At last, as he felt 
his feet growing numb, and the early evening began to 
draw near, he turned back and warmed himself by running 
home. | 

He went first into the reading room opposite the library, 
where he completed a letter to Mr. Parker which he had begun 
in the morning. He was occupied some time with this, and 
when he placed it in the mail box he found there remained 
but a few minutes before dinner; so he hastened up stairs 
to make preparations. Perry Landon, who had returned 
from the lake, was standing before the bureau. 

‘‘Here is a note for you,” he said, as Brad entered the 
room. ‘I found it on the pincushion when I came in.” 


Brad tore open the envelope and read as follows : 


He makes a 


You will please 
I will return 


I wish to see you tonight on a matter of importance. 
meet me at my office in the school building at rr o'clock. 
on the 10:30 train, and wiil be there at that time. 

. RICHARD HOPE. 


“ Why, what under the sun does it mean?" asked Brad in 
astonishment, as he read the note to Perry. ‘t What should 
Dr. Hope want to see me at that hour for?” 

Perry shook his head in silence. 

‘* Perhaps it is a hoax of some kind,” 

Perry took the note and examined it. 

‘No chance of that,” he said. ‘It is Dr. Hope’s hand- 
Writing—that is unmistakable.” 


suggested Brad. 
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Still puzzling over the matter, Brad started down toward 
the dining room. On the stairs he met Mrs. Hollis. 

‘‘Is Dr. Hope away ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” was the answer. ‘‘ He left this morning for New 
York. He said he would be back this evening, sure.” 

Brad thought he detected light immediately. 

‘‘T have it,” he said to Perry, as they passed on. ‘ Dr. 
Hope, of course, intended seeing Mr. Parker in New York, 
and he has, no doubt, some business matter that he wants to 
talk to me about. ‘The only thing I can’t uaderstand is why 
he should have to see me late tonight. Still, of course he 
knows best about that.” 

The school building was situated about one hundred yards 
back of the Hall, and was connected with the latter by a 
board walk, which was completely protected and inclosed by 
a long wooden shed, in order that the students could readily 
pass from one building to the other in all kinds of weather 
without wrapping up. 

At the Hall end the shed joined the door of the lavatory, 
or large washroom, which was filled with stationary wash- 
stands and numbered lockers, in which the boys kept balls, 
bats, rackets and other sporting materials. At the school 
house end the shed opened upon the large piazza that skirted 
the front of the building. In this structure Dr. Hope had 
an Office, where he was often at work at night, so that it was 
no special cause of surprise to Bradley that he should be 
summoned there. 

It was close upon eleven o'clock, and Perry Landon was 
in bed and asleep when Brad, who had spent the evening 
quietly reading, rose to go down to the school building. 
Remembering that the night was cold, he put on his hat be- 
fore leaving his room, and then, turning down the gas, he 
stepped into the hallway. Everything was quiet about him. 
The boys had all retired, and the lights, with the exception 
of asmall gas jet at the head of the stairs, had all been ex- 
tinguished. He was making in that direction when it oc 
curred to him that he could avoid passing the other rooms 
and the chance of disturbing the sleeping inmates, as well 
as reach his destination more readily, by going down the back 
stairs, which led directly into the lavatory. 

Brad therefore changed his course, and, making the least 
possible noise, he walked to the rear of the hall and de- 
scended the back stairs. e After passing down the two nar- 
row winding flights, he found himself at the lower door. 
Gropirg around in the dark for a few moments, he found the 
knob, and, opening the door very softly, stepped down 
into the lavatory. A low fire was burning in the large 
stove which stood in the center of the room, and. by the dim 
light it shed, Brad made his way to the outer door, which 
opened upon the shed passageway. This he found fastened, 
but the bolts were easily slid back, and a few seconds suf- 
ficed to open the door. A cold chill from the passageway 
struck him, and Brad instinctively shrunk back and buttoned 
up his coat more tightly before venturing ot. At this 
moment a strange and unexpected sound arrested him. 
Holding his breath, he inclinéd his head forward and listened 
attentively. First came a gentle clink, clink, clink! then 
the noise of a sliding drawer, and then that curious clink 
again. Brad was unable at first to make out from what di- 
rection the sounds came. but ina few seconds the matter 
was solved by a sudden flash of light that shot across the 
ground glass window between the lavatory and the pantry 


adjoining. The light came from the interior of the pantry, — 


and flashed fitfully to and fro. 
On seeing this, Brad at once experienced a sense of relief. 
‘It is probably one of the servants clearing up things, or 
putting the silver away.” he said to himself. It seemed a 


very late hour, however, for such a proceeding ; so Brad, in 
order toassure himself, tiptoed cautiously forward, and slowly 
raising the lower sash of the ground glass window an inch 
or two, stooped down and peered through. 
Involuntarily a gasp of amazement escaped him at the 
sight that met his eyes. 
(To be continued.) 


A SHOP ON WHEELS.* 


BY WALTER F. BRUNS, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘THE CAPTURE. 

HE heavy reports of the guns echoing through the 
house, and the:rapid shooting withoat, drowned what 
noise he would make, besides keeping the occupants 

busy ; and selecting a suitable position, he began operations. 

He worked unceasingly for the greater part of an hour, 
and then crawled cautiously back, panting and nearly ex- 
hausted. 

‘That is hard work,” he said, ‘‘and that pick is awful 
clumsy to work with. I have got one rock very near out.” 

‘‘Let me try,” said Chub; and Hart not replying, he 
dropped to the ground and began to do as Hart had done. 

During all this time the tiring had not ceased, and from 
the number of shots one would think a sham battle was in 
progress. 

Chub found that Hart had centered his work upon one 
good sized rock, from which the mortar had been carefully 
chipped away. He inserted the point of the pick in the 
crevice, and throwing some of his hundred and seventy five 
pounds of humanity on the handle, was rewarded with a 
crunching noise and found himself flat on his back, while the 
stone rolled over the ground. 

‘*Careful, there,” he heard Hart say sharply. 

Now that he had more of a show with the pick, the next 
stone left its long resting place in rather an unceremonious 
manner. In no more time than was consumed by Hart, an 
opening was made large enough to admit the passage of a 
large man. 

Chub took one look in at the Egyptian darkness, a hasty 
sniff at the peculiar odor coming through the opening, and 
scrambled back to where Hart and the two men were stand- 
ing in the darkness. 

‘* Tt is finished,” he said simply. 

“ All right,” returned Hart quickly. ‘ Murphy !” 

A man came up, indistinguishable in the dark but for the 
bandages around his throat. 
_' Take three men and watch the outside. We are going 
in. They may make a break to get away, but don’t let any 

escape.” 

‘It won't,” replied Murphy grimly. 
thing for this cut in my neck.” 

When Murphy and his three men were posted, Hart gath- 
ered the remaining three around him and said - 

‘*] will take the lead. Come one at a time, and wait until 
the one ahead of you is through before you start. See that 
your weapons are properly loaded. Are you going, young 
man?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied Chub. 

‘‘ Here is a pistol. Now we number five. They are still 
one ahead, but that one is a woman. Are you ready?” 

‘‘ All ready,” was the low response, and dropping on his 
hands and knees, Hart crawled rapidly toward the hole in 
the foundation. 


‘*T owe 'em some- 
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He vanished from view bef€re he reached it, but after 
waiting unti] it was reasonably expected he had entered, 
the next man followed. 

And one by one they left him, until Chub stood alone, 
and then when the time arrived for him to follow, he did so, 
but not without some apprehension. 

“ Here I go,” he told himself with an inward groan. ‘If 
some one catches sight of me, there is no one to drive them 
back from the window. It's hit or miss. If thereis any 
shooting done inside, I will probably stop all the bullets. 
But it’s too late to show the white feather now, even if I 
wanted to.” 

And Chub felt relieved when he reached the nole, although 
the most dangerous part of the mission was yet to be faced. 

He went through feet first. Some one guided his feet to 
the top of a barrel, and when he descended he found him- 
self among the men. 

‘Use your dark lantern, Broadwell,” Hart was saying. 
And then he flashed his own about the cellar. 

Chub caught sight of a row of barrels and a furnace with a 
big copper kettle, when the light went out, Hart saying: 

‘¢ There is a pair of stairs here leading to the rear rooms, 
but how are we to catch those in front unawares ?” 

‘There must be some way of getting up in front,” chimed 
in Chub ; ** for when we knocked over the chair they sent Bill 
up to see what it was, and he stepped out of what we took to 
be a bedroom just in time for me to run into him.” 

‘*That is so,” exclaimed Hart. ‘‘ You go with Broadwell 
and this man and capture those in front, while Brady and I 
take those in the rear. Try and gauge the time so we will 
act at the same moment.” 

‘‘Come on,” said Broadwell, allowing a small ray of light 
to escape from his lantern, enough to faintly light their 
way. ‘' Be careful to make no noise.” 

In the far end of the cellar a ladder was found, ascending 
which, and passing through a hole sawed in the floor, they 
found themselves in the room the boys had concluded was a 
bedroom. 

It was empty, with the exception of a single chair, and 
after waiting until he was satisfied Hart and Brady were in 
a position to act, Broadwell gave the order to move. 

The door was openel softly, and following Chubh's 
directions, they turned to the left. Broadwell peered 
around the casing of the door to the front room, but being 
unable to see anything, he pulled the slide of his lantern, 
at the same time singing out: 

‘‘Hands up! Mind you, don’t try to raise a weapon or 
you are dead men!” 

Almost at the same moment Hart's sharp voice could be 
heard in the rear. 

Aud what a picture in the front room! The bright. rays 
of the dark lantern threw those behind into more dense 
darkness, so, had the occupants of the room been able to 
look, they could not have told how many there were. 

Roper, Foxy and Dillon each crouched by a window with 
a gun, with nothing below their eyes above the sill, watching 
for a chance to shoot. So unexpected and complete was the 
surprise, that neither dared to move, and they retained 
the position until Broadwell said sharply : 

‘Standup! Keep your hands off those guns and above 
your head.” 

Foxy stood up sullenly, with hands uplifted, and the deputy 
stepped forward, slipped a pair of handcuffs on his wrists, 
and then searched him for dangerous weapons. 

Roper and Dillon were performed on in the same way, 
and then Broadwell turned the light over to the deputy, 
and said hurriedly : 
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‘* Keep your-eye on ‘em till I go back an‘ see if Hart wants 
any help. For all we know the tables may be turned.” 

But they weren't, as Broadwell saw at a glance the mo- 
ment he entered the kitchen. Bill, Dinny and Moll stood 
looking at the handcuffs on their wrists, as though the fight 
had been suddenly warped out of them, leaving them with 
stooped shoulders and dejected mien. 

‘The house was in a deplorable condition. There was not 
a whole pane of glass on the lower floor. Bullets had 
knocked the plaster from the walls in large patches, scarred 
and splintered the furniture, and from the number and 
ranges it seemed wonderful none were hit. ; 

All the prisoners were placed in the front room, with four 
men to guard them. Three dark lanterns illuminated the 
scene. . 

‘“We want to get through with this business as soon as 
possible,” said Hart. ‘' Ride back to town, Brady, and stop 
those extra men and provisions the two boys ordered... We 
would probably have had use for them but for this chap.” 

And as Brady hurried from the house Mr. Hart began a 
tour of exploration, accompanied by Broadwell, Chub and 
another deputy. When they gained the cellar they 
reached the interesting point. 

When the dark lanterns were flashed about, Chub saw a 
row of barrels and a large tank on oneside. A pile of barrel 
staves and wood was scattered about near the furnace, and 
in the forward end of the cellar one corner had a cement 
floor. As Mr. Hart had surmised, a spring ran through the 
cellar, kept within bounds by a cement trough. 

‘They had things fixed very nice,” said Hart, after the 
examination was over. ‘ Plenty of water handy, without 
having to carry it at night and run the risk of exciting sus- 
picion. The cement floor in that corner was used as a drying 
room for malt, I suppose.” 

‘Just so,” acquiesced Broadwell. ‘‘They must have 
been running for a good time, for there is a good many of 
them barrels full of spirits.” 

‘‘Spirits! MalJt and spirits!” repeated Chub. 
kind of a place is this?” 

‘Why, don’t you know ?” asked Hart, in surprise. 

“Tm beginning to get a hazy idea,” replied Chub. 

“Well, Pll help you out,” returned Hart, laughing. ‘‘ It 
is an illicit distillery, and about as snug a still as I've seen 
for some time!” . 

But, as the information had come so gradually, Chub was 
not so surprised as he would have thought. 

When they returned to the front room, Club stepped in 
the light for the first time, and almost instantly Foxy cried : 

“Oh, it zs you we have to thank for this?” 

‘Why, hello, Foxy,” cried Chub cordially, as though he 
had not seen him before. 

‘Hello, yourself, an'see if it makes you healthy!” re- 
torted Foxy. 

‘‘T told you those chaps would blow,” complained Roper ; 
‘but Bill knew a whole lot an’ wouldn’t listen to me. 
Thought they was too skeared an’ glad to git away’to do 
anythin’. If I'd had my way I'd follered 'em till I canght 
‘em or put a bullet into them!” 

« You are all right,” satd Chub, cheerfully. ‘I like to see 
everything placed where it belongs.” 

“You won't be all right if I ever git a chance at you,” 
said Roper angrily. ‘* I——"’ 

‘That will do!" interrupted Hart, sharply. ‘* Don’t plan 
too far ahead, for you are not likely to be able to harm any- 
body for the next ten or fifteen years." 

Roper was not pleased in the least with this sweet conso- 


* What 


lation, but he dared say no more, and sat throwing ferocious 
o 
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glances about with his one eye, to which no one paid any 
attention. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
MASON AGAIN. 


WO deputies were left to guard the house, and after 
securing the boys’ guns, the rest started back to town 
with the prisoners. Moll was allowed a horse, but 

the others tramped along through the. mud, vowing ven- 
geance on all concerned and the boys in par- 
ticular. 

Jack and Dick were covered with mud and 
sound asleep in the office in the court house, 
into which state they had fallen while heroically 
waiting for Chub’s return. 

While the prisoners were being locked in the 
jail below, Chub woke them up and, related 
what had transpired after their departure, 
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“Then we'd better deposit it, subject co draft, and draw it 
whev we get home,” Dick advised. 

And as this suggestion was acted upon, and as the bank 
transacted no business until after nine o’clock, it was half an 
hour after that before they started. 

The roads were heavy and progress slow. The farmers 
seemed to be well supplied with the lines the boys carried, 
and Chub, growing suspicious, propounded a few questions 
that revealed the fact that Mason was ahead, and not far 
ahead at that. 












ANDY AND HIS FATHER WERE ON TOP, THEIR FACES PALF AS A SHEET. 


He had scarcely finished when Hart came in, travel stained 
and jubilant. 

“Come around in the morning, boys, and we can straighten 
up what business remains to be done, and you can get your 
reward.” 

‘« Our reward !" repeated Chub. 

‘* Say !” exclaimed Jack excitedly. ‘‘ Does that reward 
on the bulletin board in the hall have any reference to this 
case ?” 

‘« Any reference !” returned Hart. 
is the same one !"” 

‘* Whoop-ee !” shouted Jack. 

And when the three started for a hotel, Dick was so ex- 
cited he could scarcely say: , 

‘“‘Tt has been a good day's work, boys, but we are well 
paid. I never dreamed when Jack and I read that over that 
it was anything that concerned us. Five hundred dollars 
reward! Whew! I don’t know whether I am walking or 
not!” 

The next morning, after what legal business remained to 
be transacted was over, the boys’ names and addresses were 
written down and the five hundred dollars turned over. 

‘* We have more money now than I care to have about,” 
Chub said uneasily, after the excitement had died away. 


“Ofcourse it has. It 


“* Now, we are not riding through the country on a pleasure 
trip,” Chub told the others, after receiving this information ; 
‘and there is no profit when we sell nothing. The one ahead 
has all the sales, and as Mason is not in the least particular 
what way he takes to get the advantage of us, suppose we 
change places with him.” 

‘Supposing we do, don't put us there,” Dick reminded 
him ; ‘and these roads are not in a favorable condition for 
racing.” 

“T'll admit that,” said Chub ; ‘‘ but our horses are better 
than his, and if we don’t waste any time stopping at these 


farmhouses where we don’t sell anything, we will gradually 


gain on him, and not wear the horses out, either.” 

And following his idea they kept steadily on, and the stops 
Mason made lessened the distance wondertully. 

They came in sight of his wagon, after rounding a turn in 
the road, standing before a farmhouse not far ahead. Mason 
was at the door with a display of tinware, and when the 
boys went past with a shout and flying mud, he ran half way 
to the gate in his excitement, as though intending to stop 
them. 

That he was angry the boys could see by looking back. 
He walked back to the door, jammed his tinware  to- 
gether, and leaving the lady staring at him in astonish- 
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ment, threw them in the wagon, and started his horses ata 
lope, which, however, they soon stopped in spite of his 
urging. 

But this running competition benefited neither party, as 
the boys soon found. If they stopped to make a sale, Mason 
was liable to pass them, and after four miles had been 
covered, Dick said ; 

‘We are making no more now than before. Iam going 
to run the risk of his passing and stopping at the next 
house.” 

And he did so. 

The household was very slow to purchase. Dick was in 
the midst of an elaborate description of his goods, when a 
warning shout came from the wagon, and, catching up the 
goods, he unceremoniously decamped ; but before he reached 
the gate Mason went by with the langh of a deep, double 
dyed villain. 

**T would like to know what we gained by that changing 
about ?” demanded Dick, hastily returning the articles to the 
wagon and clarnbering up to the seat. 

Time,” replied Chub laconically. 

‘Yes, and that is about all,¥ went on Dick. ‘* Drive a 
little faster anl catch up with, him. Perhaps we can come 
to an understanding.” 

‘*T doubt it " said Jack, 

Mason looked back at the sound of their approach, and 
started to wh p his horses, when Dick called: 

**Don't be in ahurry. We are not going to pass you, I 
give you my word.” 

‘* No, I reckon not,” replied Mason sarcastically, showing 
by his tone that he did not believe them. ‘‘ What do you 
fellers mear, doggin’ me around the country ?” 

‘* Dog git.g you !” repeated Chub indignantly. ‘‘ Better ask 
yourself that question, sir! That was a very shabby trick 
you tried back in Illinois.” 

Mr. Mason grinned. 

‘And you are liable to get into trouble aboat it yet,” 
tinned Chub. 

The grin vanished. 

‘* How'd you know I had anythin’ to do with stealin’ your 
wagon?” he demanded in a blustering tone. 

** Now, who said anything about stealing our wagon ?” 
cried Dick. ‘‘ He may have meant those horrible prevari- 
cations you told about us. As for the stealing of the wagon, 
Foxy said that you gave them five dollars as an induce- 
ment.” 

Mr. Mason’s jaw dropped. 
fully angry, and declared : 

‘Tf I can’t sell nothing, I'll see that you don’t !” 

‘You can certainly act reasonable,” said Dick sharply. 
“There are enough customers on this rvad for both of us. 
You can take one side of the road or the other, or every other 
house ; just as you like.” 

TH have the whole hog or none,” retorted Mason. 

‘All I can say for you,” cried Chub angrily, ‘‘is that you 
are the most contemptible man I " 

‘Never mind, Chub, ‘cried Dick quietly. Then to Mason 
he continued: ‘ 1f you can afford to drive over the country 
without making any sales we can. JT am afraid if you stick 
to that resolution to have the whole hog or none, you will 
get none.” 

‘* You think so,do you? "returned Mason, in exasperating 
fashion. 

Then the horses plodded along, both parties stubbornly 
holding their positions. Mason gared wistfully at the houses 
they passed, but made no attempt to stop. and the boys, feel- 
ing that their fair proposition was rejected, kept their horses’ 


con- 


Then he pretended to get aw- 
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noses at the back of his wagon, and had no twinges of con- 
science either. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
GOOD BY TO JACK. 

T HE distance between the peddling wagons and the 
Pacific coast was gradually lessened. At night Mason 
and the boys stopped at the same farmhouse, and all 

the evening Mason and Andy held proudly aloof. 

He was upat an early hour and oiled bis wagon. The boys 
were watching for him to give them the slip, but he did not, 
and in the same position they occupied the previous day, they 
drove away from the farmhouse. 

They had gone perhaps a mile when Mason looked back 
with a satisfied grin, and said: 

‘I'm goin’ to trot up now. Moberly ain't far ahead. If 
you've got anything to tell them Ill carry the news.” 

‘Very obliging iv you,” returned Chub. ‘“ You might 
tell them to look for us ten minutes before you arrive.” 

Mr. Mason scratched his head in perplexity ; then bestow- 
ing a very amiable grin on the boys, chirruped to his horses, 
and then drove on at a trot. 

‘‘Qur horses can stand as much as his,” said Dick, 
promptly keeping pace. ‘‘ Something seems to tickle him 
almightly, for look at him look back and grin. Wonder what 
itis?” 

As if to reply to Dick's question, the wagon suddenly 
gave a lurch, the rear dropped solidly in the road, and it 
stopped, the horses unable to draw it. 

‘* Great Christopher!’ cried Chub, jumping down. 
of the wheels has run off !” 

‘“‘That's queer,” said Jack, following suit and, as he 
landed in the road, immoderate laughter arose from Mason's 
wagon. 

“Til bet this is what Mason was looking for, 
‘* Where is the nut?” 

** Yes, where is the nut ?”’ echoed Chub. 

The boys searched along the road for a distance it seemed 
impossible the wagon could have run without it, but no nut 
was found, and they returned to the team. 

"There is nothing gained sitting here doing nothing,” 

said Dick. ‘If Mason was not so far away, I believe I 

could say a few words to him that would please him 

mightily.” 

‘There is a farmhouse not far up the road there,” added 
Chub. ‘Suppose one of you go up there and see if you 
can't buy or borrow a nut that will fit, while the other two 
get the wheel on.” 

‘© TH go,” volunteered Jack, and he started up the road. 

Chub and Dick, with the aid of a fence rail, lifted the 
axle and slipped the wheel on, and then sat down to wait 
for Jack. 

‘“It takes him an awful long time,” 
length. 
him.” 

And when he approached the house he saw an excited 
throng on the front porch, in the center of which was Jack, 
shaking hands with everybody. 

** Great Scott!” thought Chub. ‘: [ wonder what is go- 
ing to happen next.” ° 

And as he paused to survey the scene Jack caught sight 
of him, and called for him to comein. Nota little mysti- 
fied, Chub complied. 

* «I'm both glad and sorry,” Jack began. ‘‘Glad to have 

found my relations, and sorry to have to part with you. Mr. 

Matthews, this is my uncle, Mr. Walters, and this is 

And so on through the whole family; and Chub was so 


‘““One 


* cried Dick. 


Chub remarked at 
“Ti walk up that way and see what is keeping 
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thunderstruck he almost forgot to recognize the introduc- 
tions. But he regained control of himself in time, and then 
recollected that Jack had told them when they first met that 
his uncle lived near Moberly. | 

Jack bad Anished his story before he happened to remem- 
ber what he had come after, and Mr. Walters hunted up an 
extra nut and gave it tothem. All this time Dick had been 
patiently waiting, and had about concluded he would have 
to go after the other two, when Chub appeared. 

Mr. Walters was so taken with the boys, and so jubilant 
that nothing would do but that they should remain and 
have dinner, which, of course, they consented to do. 

He was so genial and kind hearted that the boys did not 
hesitate in declaring that Jack had found a good home, and 
they were glad for the latter's sake, although they were g0- 
ing to miss him keenly. 

After the goodbys were exchanged, they drove for quite a 
time before Dick mustered up courage enough to Say: 

‘It is going to be awful lonesome without Jack. I’m 
almost mean enough to wish he had not found his relatives.” 

‘*So’m I,” responded Chub briefly. ‘*Seems like we’d 
known him all our life. I didn’t thiuk his leaving would 
break me up this way.” 

And then they relapsed into silence. 

The amount of the sales fluctuated, as the bovs were for- 
tunate enough to get ahead of Mason or unfortunate enough 
to let him pass them, and but for the excitement derived 
from these contests the monotonous life would have been 
unbearable. 

Aud then the day came, bright and cheery, that saw them 
homeward bound, and the boys were quite elated until they 
learned that shrewd Mason was again ahead. 

‘* Have we got to have him in the lead all the way home ?” 
Dick demanded petulantly. 


But Chub could not answer the question, and for three. 


days the positions remained unchanged, and then something 
happened that settled all anxiety on that score, 

They were driving along a winding road when a storm 
suddenly arose, and before they could reach shelter it eame 
down with a violence that forced them to draw off to the 
side until 1t was over. 

When this time arrived, and they resumed their journey, 
they had traveled but a short distance when a cry sounded 
on the damp air. . 

‘* What was that?” asked Chub. 

And then it came with remarkable distinctness : 

‘* Help! help!” 

‘* Somebody in trouble,” cried Dick, urging the horses on 
until they were covered with flying mud. 

They turned a curve, and now that their view was not ob- 
structed by timber, they saw the cause. Directly ahead, the 
road forded a creek of considerable size, which was swollen 
by the rain into a small, muddy river. Standing in the cen- 
ter, and a little below the ford, where the waters had washed 
it, stood Mason’s wagon. With Andy’s help he had suc- 
‘ceeded in cutting the traces and saving the horses, which 
stood looking at him from the opposite bank; but now that 
there was nothing to hold it, the wagon was being driven 
down stream. 

The water was nearly to the top, and parted around it 
with a sullen, rushing sound and plenty of foam. The 
wagon would be driven several feet, and then, meeting an 
obstruction, would stop until the hindrance was carried 
away. 

It had careened somewhat, and standing on the top was 
Andy and his father, their faces pale as a sheet. Logs and 
driftwood were coming down, and if they lodged across the 
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wagon it would be overin a twinkling ; and if Andy and his 
father managed to get out of the drift they would be lucky. 
To say the least, the position was a ticklishone. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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OULD you make money in literature? ‘Then devote 
yourself with the most assiduous care to some 
other pursuit, such as acting, soldiering, exploring 
or politics, rise to eminence in it, and then, as you grow old, 
publishers will bow down before you and give you elmost 
any sum you may demand in exchange for your ‘‘ reminis- 
cences.” At least, this is the deduction we draw from the 

tendency of the times. 

Edwin Booth has just refused $25,000 for his memoirs, de- 
claring that he detests writing, and that five times the sum 
named would not induce him to put pen to paper to tell the 
story of his life. Think of this, ye thousands of industrious 
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WILLIAM MORRIS STEWART. 


FROM SCHOOL ROOM TO SENATE, 





NDER the great dome of the United States capitol there as- 
1G sembles a body of men whose rise into prominence is a constant 
reminder of the glorious opportunities open to all in the land 

of liberty. 

William Morris Stewart is an example of one who began low in life, 
and finally rose to become one of the nation’s legislators. From the 
position of a teacher in a common country school, he worked his way 
up to one of the highest offices in the gift of the American people, 

It was in the little town of Lyons, in Wayne County, New York, on 
the ninth day of August, sixty four years ago, that Senator Stewart 
was born. While he was still a small child, his parents moved from 
the Empire to the Buckeye State. In Mesopotamia Township, Turn- 
bull County, Ohio, the future statesman spent his boyhood. 

The Lyons Union School opened its doors to young Stewart before 
he was twenty, and while yet a pupil he was appointed a teacher of 
mathematics in the institution. This training developed within him 
those qualities which are so essential to success in life—good executive 
ability, common sense, and power of reasoning. From the Union 
school he went to the Farmington Academy to still further increase his 
store of learning. He had one idea uppermost in his mind at that time, 
and that was to enter college. Not having a fortune at command, he 
industriously set to work to earn the money with which to pay for the 
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higher education he sought; and, taking his earnings derived from 
teaching, he was finally enabled to enter Yale College. The helping 
hand of James C. Smith, one of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
New York, was generously stretched out to the ambitious young man, 
and with this friendly assistance he remained at Yale till the winter of 
1849-50. , 

Then a sudden wave of excitement swept over the country. It was 
the announcement that gold had been discovered in California, which 
event, following so closely on the heels of the Mexican War, threw the 
Nation into a fever of speculation. Stories that fortunes were being 
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dug out of the soil in the far West in almost a day attracted thousands 
from the East to the newly found gold fields, The Yale student was 
one of those who started on the long trip across the country, over the 
vast prairies to the treasures of the Cordilleras, The young man sur- 
vived all the hardships of that perilous journey ; but the experiences of 
those days, when no railway trains thundered over the plains, and 
people traveled in canvas covered wagons bearing the legend, ‘* Pike's 
Peak or Bust,” have left a vivid impression upon his memory. 

It was in May, 1850, that he reached the end of the long trail, and 
found himself in San Francisco. Time was money to the voung gold 
seeker, and without delay he provided himself with pick and shovel, 
and commenced mining in Nevada County, in tnis way ne accumu- 
lated some funds, and two years later began to study law under John 
R. McConnell. 

The legal profession had a fascination for young Stewart. He de- 
voted himself to his Blackstone and Coke night and day. In less than 
a year he was appointed district attorney. Following these successes 
in his chosen path of life, the office of attorney general of California, 
was offered to him. He served in this capacity till 1860, when he 
moved to Virginia City, where important mining interests required his 
attention. He held high offices in Nevada, and was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1864. At the expiration of his term he was 
again elected. His time of service expired a year before the Centen- 
nial celebration in Philadelphia. The senator at once resumed his 
practice of jaw on the Pacific coast, and was thus engaged when, in 
1887, Nevada chose him again to represent her in the United States 
Senate as a Republican, His term extends to March 3, 1893. 

In Senator Stewart's life is shown the success that attends an honora- 
ble career. His public service is a record of faithful attention to every 
detail and conscientious discharge of duties. 


WILLIAM J. BAHMER, 
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TRAIN AND STATION; 


OR, 


THE RAMBLES OF A YOUNG RAILROADER+* 
BY EDGAR R. HOADLEY, JR. 





CHAPTER XI. 


ON THE PACIFIC: EXPRESS. 

INCE the invention of the automatic air brake, the du- 
ties of the rear brakeman, or flagman, are not so ardu- 
ous as to demand any special physical development, 

though Dash would have been well fitted to discharge them 
In the days when the hand brake was the only 


if they had. 
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ing. The main qualifications are activity, promptitude and 
vigilance, and young men are generally selected to fill the 
positions. ‘Their duties are not so complicated that a bright 
young fellow cannot become thoroughly conversant with 
them even in one trip. 

To Dash, who had always kept his eyes open to all that 
was going on about him, they were familiar, and he lost no 
time in attending to them as soon as he arrived at the sta- 
tion that evening. 

He had had only time to put a few necessary articles in a 
small hand satchel, and bid his grandparents a hasty good 
by. His trunk was to be forwarded to St. Louis by express. 
Not having the regulation uniform worn by the train em- 
ployees, he simply got an extra cap from the station master’s 
office, and was ready for business. 

After placing his hat and satchel in the baggage 

ar, he got his hand and signal lamps from the lamp 














DASH HAD JUST 


kind known, and the frequent stopping of a fast running 
passenger train required the expenditure of a vast deal of 
muscular strength, a previous course of training on a freight 
train was essential, though not absolutely necessary in all 
cases. Freight train men were then not so anxious to run 
on passenger trains as they are now, for the work was harder 
ou the latter. 

Nowadays a man from almost any other branch of the ser- 
vice, and frequently from the outside of it, is put to work as 
a passenger brakeman, with little or no preliminary train- 
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room. He placed two of the latter, which were red 
ones, on the rear of the last carin his train in iron 
standards provided for the purpose at each corner. 
‘The third, together with a red flag, he placed inside 
the door of the rear car, where they would be handy. 

After lighting the coach lamps, inspecting the bell 
cord and the air brake fixtures, to see that all were 
in working order, he took up his position, white light 








TIME TO CRAWL VO ONE SIDE WHEN THE TRAIN SHOT BY. 


in hand, near his train, to assist arriving passengers and 
call out the necessary information to guide the traveler. 

It seemed rather odd to hear his own voice crying out: 

‘““This way for the Pacific Express. Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and all points 
West!” 

But the bustle of arriving passengers and the answering 
of numerous questions soon caused him to forget the strange- 
ness of his position. 

Then came the signal of departure from the train starter, 
which was repeated by stentorian ‘‘ All aboards” from the 
crier in the station and the conductor, after which Dash 
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transmitted it to the engineer by the bell cord. The engine 
gave several quick, short gasps, and the long train pulled 
slowly out, Dash nimbly catching the rear platform as it 
passed him. 

The last car was a sleeper, and fortunately the gentle- 
men’s smoking room was in the rear end, so that Dash had 
the company of a number of passengers there for an hour 
or so while they waited for their berths to be made up and 
chatted with each other. 

When they had retired he was left alone, with nothing but 
the noise of the rushing train and his own thoughts for com- 
pany. Even though it was a novelty to him, time passed 
slowly enough. Had he been on other than a through ex- 
press train, the frequent stopping and announcing of sta- 
tions would have been a diversion, but the Pacific Express 
made stops few and far between, and then only at the most 
important points. 

Though his position did not demand that he shoul¢ remain 
at the rear of the last car during the entire trip, he was re- 
quired to be somewhere near the end of the train, so that he 


could go back quickly with his red lamp in case of its sud-_ 


den stoppage at other than its scheduled stations. ‘This was 
necessary to protect his train against one which might be 
closely following. In addition to the red lantern, each flag- 
man is supplied with torpedoes, which are fastened to the 
ball of the rail, and fusees which are lighted in thick or foggy 
weather. ‘The torpedoes, according to the number put 
down, indicate if the track is clear, or the train is to follow 
with cautior, while the fusee, which burns for a certain 
length of time, tells to the train following just how many 
nunutes the train which left it has been gone. 

Dash had not forgotéeen to provide himself with these nec- 
essaries for signaling, though he hoped that no necessity 
would arise for using fiem. , 

He made several trips forward to the next car, and ex- 
changed a few words with the next brakeman and conduc- 
tor Freemaff. throw off the sleepy feeling that would 
come over him, but he soon found himself back at his origi- 
nal post at the rear end of the last sleeper. For a while he 
sat in the smoking room, but’when that was finally turned 


into a sleeping apartment for the Pullman conductor, he had - 


to sit outside on a stool in the lavatory. 

Tiring of this, he stood up, looking through the glass of 
the door at the receding roadbed and glistening rails, which 
appeared like a swiftly flowing stream with bands of silver 
confining it, as they were revealed by the reflection of the 
light from the car. 2 

This also became monotonous, but there seemed to bea 
fascination about it, for as often as he turned away to his 
seat something seemed to impel him to resume his position 
and watch the rails vanishing into the night. 

Suddeng the lights of a station flashed by. and as he 
watched them with idle curiosity fast fading from sight. he 
saw a bright red light burst into view and swing almost into 
acitcle several times, as if frantically waved in some one’s 
hands. If tt had been stationary he would have thought 
nothing about it, except to suppose it was a sienal for some 
train following. But remembering the carelessness of the 
student operator in Ardley in letting a train go by which she 
had orders to hold, Dash quickly associated the waving of 
the danger signal with some such omission, though it may 
have been done for some other reason. 

Recalling the imperative order to all train employees, ‘‘ In 
case of doubt, always take the safe side,” he promptly 
pulled the bell cord to stop the train. He then started for- 
ward with his red lantern to report to conductor Freeman 
before going back with bis signal. 
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By the time he reached the forward end of the sleeper, 
the air brakes had brought the train to a standstill, and the 
conductor was coming out of the door of the next car. 

‘* Did you pull that bell, Dykeman?” he asked rather 
sharply. 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied Dash hurriedly, starting down the 
steps to go back with his red light. ‘*I saw a red light 
waved just after we passed the last station, and I think the 
operator must have had orders for us and forgot to show his 
signal till we had passed.” 

‘‘T guess you must be mistaken, and if*he didn’t show his 
light in time it’s his own fault,” growled Freeman in dis- 
pleased and skeptical tones ; but nevertheless he followed 
Dash as he walked rapidly back to the station. Dash had 
given the signal to stop so promptly that the train was not 
more than a couple of hundred yards from the platform. 

There was no one In sight as they approached, and Dash 
began to have doubts if the signal he had seen was intended 
for his train. Surely, if it had been, somebody would be on 
the watch to see if it had been observed. 

‘* What did I tell you,” began the conductor, in disgusied 
tones, with a.shade of harshness in them. ‘' You must have 
been dreaming.” 

Dash said nothing, for his doubts would not permit him 
to justify his action, and he felt slightly sheepish. He con- 
tinued on foward the station, however, determined to be 
fully satisfied he was mistaken before acknowledging it. 

‘* What is this?” he cried, as they both descried, almost 
at the same instant, a dark body stretched out near the 
platform, within the circle of light from the station lamps. 

Dash quickened his steps, and was soon bending over a 
human form. It was face downward, and in one of the 
hands was clutched a lantern, the globe to which was shat- 
tered to bits. Only a glance at the remains of the latter was 
needed to tell them that it had been a red one, which was 
confirmation of the young flagman’s report. 

He quickly turned the body over, and the upturned face 
of a boy, not more than fifteen years of age, was revealed. 
The features were as set and white as if death had set its 
seal upon them, and Dash at first feared that life had de- 
parted. 

‘* Here, let's get him inside,” he continued, as he set his 
red signal down in the middle of the track to protect their 
train, and placed his hands under the boy's arms. 

Between them, the limp figure was borne ito the small 
waiting room and laid on a bench. No one else was secn 
about the place; but this was not strange, as it was late at 
night, and the station was about half a mile from the small 
village from which it received its name. 

Conductor Freeman got some water from the cooler in the 
waiting room, and devoted his attention to restoring the 
operator (for it was undoubtedly he) to consciousness, if it 
was a possible thing. Dash entered the small, box-like 
office, the door of which was wide open, and glanced over 
the telegraph table. 

Au order blank, duly filled out, directing the operator at 
Deckerton to hold No. 6 until No. 9 passed, and bearing the 
“O. K.” and signature of the dispatcher, was lying there. 

‘Look out, Freeman!” shouted Dash, as soon as he read 
the order, ‘‘ No. g is to pass you here. Get on the siding 
just as quick as you can, for she may be along any moment. 
I'll look after him.” 

Dash continued the work of resuscitation, while the con- 
ductor ran toward his train, signaling to back up to the sid- 
ing, the switch to which he turned. 

In a few moments the boy opened his eyes and stared up 
at Dash in bewilderment. 


s 
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‘‘ Did they see it?” he whispered, and a look of wild ap- 
prehension came over his face. 

‘It's all right,” replied Dash soothingly, ‘‘ No. 6 is going 
in on the siding now.” 

In a few minutes the young operator had recovered suffi- 
ciently to explain the situation. He had been doing double 
‘duty for several days, the day operator being 111, and had 
not slept more than two hours in twenty four. He had neg- 
lected putting out his red signal a few minutes after receiv- 
ing the order to hold No. 4, intending fully to do so, when 
sleep overcame him. He was aroused by No. 6 thundering 
by, and he grasped his lautern, rushed out on the track and 
whirled it about his head several times, with the forlorn hope 
of its being seen and understood. When he realized that 
the train was beyond reach, he had fallen over in a dead 
faint, no doubt smashing his lantern in doing so. 

His signals would have indeed been futile, but for the 
Providence that had influenced Dash to watch so closely 
from the rear of his train. 

‘*Dykeman, you were right,” apologized Freeman, when 
he had returned to the station, after sidetracking his train 
and upon hearing the operator's story ; ‘‘ and many people 
on my train, perhaps myself among the number, owe their 
lives to you. They ought to know it and do the handsome 
thing for you.” 

‘* Don't say a word about it,” protested Dash. 

‘“*But I must make a report about Azm, and it will come 
out, sol might as well let the passengers know what they 
owe to you.” 

‘* Don't do it,” objected Dash again; ‘‘and I don’t see 
why you should report this, as long as no harm is done. 
This young fellow is more sinned against than sinning, for 
it’s ashame that a rich company like this should so overwork 
one of his age. ‘u will do me a favor, Mr. Freeman, if 
you say nothing att it.” 

‘‘ Very well, Dyk aan,” responded the conductor, slowly’ 
and doubtfully, ‘7 .1 do'as you say, but it’s taking chances 
to have such <. .andling orders. I will post the engineer 
to say nothing about it.” 

‘* He can be trusted in the future, never fear,” returned 
Dash confidently. 

‘* You're right,” affirmed the operator, who was standing 
near, with intense emotion and tears almost in his eyes, *‘I 
will never let anything like this occur again. I owe a good 
deal to you, Mr. Dykeman.” 

As if to emphasize his last words, No. 9 flashed by with a 
rattle and a rvar that told more forcibly than could be imag- 
ined what the dread result would have been had it met No. 
6 on the main track. 

There is no doubt that the young operator had had an ex- 
perience he would never forget, and that his shielding from 
punishment for his negligence by Dash would be more far 
reaching in its effect than a discharge would have been. 

As they returned to their train, and it was once more 
started, Dash told himself he had learned two things that 
night —that fainting, under a severe mental strain, was not 
confined to the ‘' gentler sex,” and that, though he is not re- 
quired to do so, it is sometimes a fortunate thing for a flag- 
man to keep a sharp lookout jn the rear of his train, even 
when it is under way. 





CHAPTER XII. 
AT THE CATTLE GUARD. 

HE excitement of the episode at Deckerton was suffi- 
cient to effectually drive away from Dash any incli- 
nation to drowsiness during the remainder of the 

night run 6f No. 6. And even if he had been inclined to 
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sleep, a most unexpected and thrilling experience, not long 
after the departure from Deckerton, would have made him 
intensely wide awake. 

He had settled back in his old position on the rear 
sleeper, though now he was satisfied to sit on the little can- 
vas stool in the lavatory, instead of peering through the 
glass of the rear door. He was thinking by what a narrow 
chance the passengers on No. 6, some of whom were slum- 
bering as peacefully unconscious of danger as if in their own 
homes, had been saved from injury and death. And vague 
thoughts and speculations as to what the future had in store 
for him in the new field to which he was journeying passed 
through his brain in a disconnected way. 

Suddenly he heard and felt the grinding and jarring of 
the brakes quickly and forcibly applied, and then the signal 
from the engine’s whistle for the flagman. 

Wondering what had caused the stoppage, but without 
any thought of waiting to find out, Dash promptly grasped 
his red lamp, pushed open the door, and swung himself down 
to the track. He ran rapidly back what he thought was the 
prescribed distance, feeling in his pocket as he went, to make 
sure if he had his torpedoes. 

He had hardly stopped, when the engine whistled his re- 
call, and he started back to the train. Reaching the step, 
he waved his lantern to go ahead, instead of signaling by 
the bell cord, and the train began to move. 

Rut in mounting the step Dash missed his footing, and 
rolled down the embankment in a most undignified and ex- 
asperating way. And, to make matters worse, he landed in 
a lot of water, and was drenched from head to foot. 

His lantern was extinguished by his fall, but still retain- 
ing hold of it, he regained his feet and the roadbed, and 
started for the moving train, which was rapidly increasing 
its speed. He made an extra spurt, but though he had 
been considered the best sprinter among his schoolfellows, 
the two red signals on the rear of his train drew gradually, 
but surely, away from him, He shouted with the hope of 
some one hearing him, but it was of no avail, and the two 
red eyes of the signal lamps seemed to wink at himina 
mocking sort of way until they disappeared around a curve. 

‘* Well, now I've got myself into a nice fix,” panted Dash 
in disgusted tones, as he slackened his pace. 

He had hardly uttered the words when he found his ‘‘ nice 
fix” was made a much more serious matter than he had 
ever dreamed of. His right foot became wedged between 
two timbers, and he fell over on his hands and knees on the 
sharp edges of other woodwork; his lantern flew from his 
grasp over to one side out of reach, and his cap went in the 
other direction. 

His shins were painfully bruised, and when he attempted 
to regain his feet, he found the right one had been shoved 
clear through the opening between two bars. When he 
tried to withdraw it he found it was held fast, and the effort 
gave him excruciating pain. 

It did not need a lantern to tell him he had stumbled into 
a cattle guard, which is an arrangement at a rcad crossing 
consisting of an excavation under the rails, with timbers 
turned on edge across the top, to prevent live stock from 
wandering upon the track. 

When he found he could not release his foot, a chill of fear 
crept over Dash, as he thought of his fate should a train 
come along. He glanced anxiously up and down the track, 
but was much relieved to see no light of an approaching 
engine. Then he examined his matches and fusees, with the 
hope that he could make a signal, but they were wet and 
useless. 

The night was dark, but the heavens were thickly studded 
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with stars, which relieved the darkness to some extent. The 
surrounding fields, which were on a level with the track, 
were shrouded in gloom, and were visible for only a few 
yards on each side. In glancing about him Dash finally 
noticed a couple of shadowy figures moving along parallel 
to the track. For fear they would miss him, he shouted: 

‘* Hallo, there! Come this way. I've got my foot fast- 
ened in the cattle guard.” 

The figures stopped, as if listening, and then came in his 
direction. Reaching the road crossing, they were able to 
see him crouched down on the cattle guard. 

One of them lit a match to take in the situation. 

‘Hello, pard! What's the diffikilty with yer?” asked 
the latter. 

‘My ali! if it ain’t a brakesey,” he continued to his com- 
panion, on catching a glimpse of Dash's cap on the ground. 

By the light from the tiny match flame, Dash had seen 
enough of the pair to tell him they were undoubtedly 
tramps, but assistance was welcome from any source in his 
present situation. 

‘I've got my foot caught in these slats,” he repeated, 
‘*and I'd like one of you to help me get it out.” 

‘Why, cert, pard ; an’ mebbe you'll git us a lift over th’ 
road,” responded the one who had first spoken, as he 
started forward to give his assistance. 

‘Hold on!" interposed his companion, and a whispered 
conversation ensued. Dash wondered what they had to 
parley about before coming to his help, but he was not left 
long in doubt. 

The spokesman, closely followed by his companion, felt 
his way along the side of the guard till he was near the im- 
prisoned brakeman. Suddenly a pair of arms were thrown 
about Dash’s shoulders and his arms were pinioned to his 
sides. ‘Then his hands were drawn behind him and fastened 
with something at the wrists. At the same moment he felt 
another pair of hands going through his pockets. 

He realized then that, instead of securing the hoped for 
assistance from the tramps, he was to be robbed by them ; 
but he had no idea of the still further depth of their villainy. 
Almost bursting with indignation at such unfair treatment, 
he struggled desperately to frustrate their designs. But his 
efforts were useless, and they only caused him to wrench his 
imprisoned ankle so badly that the pain made him weak and 
faint. 

He felt the removal of his pocketbook, containing all his 
money, and then his watch and chain, that he prized far 
above its intrinsic value, as the only memento he had of his 
mother. 

**Cowards !” he gasped. ‘* You wouldn't dare do this if I 
were free, even though you are two to one.” 

‘Right ye are, brakesey; and that’s the reason we’se 
adoin’ of it ; see?" chuckled the fellow who no doubt sug- 
gesicd the robbery. 

‘Tl make it lively for you when I get out out of this,” 
continued Dash desperately ; ‘ and you needn't think you'll 
getso far away I'll not find you.’ 

“Haw! haw! That's good, brakesey ; but ye ain't agoin' 
to git out o’ this; see?” langhed the tramp, in significant 
tones, as he and his companion withdrew to one side, having 
removed everything of any value from Dash’'s person, 

‘You'll see me just the same,” said the latter boldly, more 
for cffect than anything else. 

‘Well, I guess not, my chipper brakesey ; not after a train 
passes erlony this way,’ mocked the speaker, as he prepared 
to move off, 

“You aren't going to leave me in this fix, with my hands 
tied!" gasped Dash, with a chill of horror. 
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‘‘ What's the difference? Ye'll be runned over anyhow,” 
responded the tramp heartlessly. 

‘* Well, at least leave me as you found me,” pleaded Dash ; 
though, as the fellow had stated, it could probably make little 
difference, as he was as effectually secured to the track as if 
he had been bound there both hand and foot. 

A whispered consultation followed his request, and he 
could hear words of earnest remonstrance coming from the 
least hardened of the pair. Finally, one of them came for- 
ward and cut the bonds about Dash's wrists, though it is 
probable it was done more for policy than any desire to 
please him ; for if he was run over, and it was found his 
hands had been tied, it would be direct evidence of foul 
play. e 

“Ta!ta! brakesey ; we'se goin’ to leave yer,” were the 
parting words of the ringleader in the robbery, as they moved 
off into the darkness. 

‘“ We'll meet again, never you fear, and when you least 
expect it,” responded Dash, determined to show a bold front 
to the last, without knowing how true his words would be 
proved. | 

He was once more left to himself, and for a moment his 
thoughts were of the loss of all his savings and his watch, 
and what he was to doto reach his destination without a 
cent of money, if he was able to get out of his present pre- 
dicament. Then his sensitive and confiding nature was 
shocked on realizing that human beings could become sunk 
so low as to rob a helpless person and then leave him in im- 
mediate peril of a horrible death. This was followed by a 
reaction of indignation and an intense desire that the wretches 
should be punished. | 

Though he wanted the cowardly robbers to believe re was 
confident of release from his dangerous position. he felt no 
assurance that he could effect his own deliverance. Another 
trial,and he found his foot and ankle as immovable and fixed 
as ever, if, indeed, it was not wedged tighter by his struggles 
with the robbers. 

Hark! ‘The distant rumble of a fast moving train was 
borne on the still night air. ‘‘ Was it on the track where he 
lay, or was it on a neighboring one, not far distant?” Dash 
asked himself. 

He struggled desperately, frantically, to release his foot, 
but it only produced an agony of pain and caused cold drops 
of perspiration to stand out on his brow, with no loosening 
of the imprisoned member. 

Completely exhausted, he sank over to one side, and his 
ear rested near one of the rails; but he instantly raised him- 
self again, as if he had received an electric shock. There 
was the unmistakable sound of an approaching train borne in 
the connected steel rails ? 

Soon it could be heard distinctly without their aid, and 
finally the headlight of a locomotive burst into view. 

Dash made another ineffectual effort for liberty, and then, 
in despair, sank over, almost fainting. 

Tho noise of the rumbling train increased, and he closed his 
eyes in horror, as he pictured the grinding, crunching of his 
poor body by those ponderous wheels. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A SERIOUS PREDICAMENT. 

OR an instant Dash lay as if paralyzed by the nearness 
and certainty of his impending fate. Then, as if by 
magic, the light of renewed hope shot into his brain, 

inspired by a means of release that had just occurred to 
him. 

It surprised him that he had not thought of it hefore. He 
raised himself to a sitting position, and then bent forward, 
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with each one of his hands thrust through the spaces be- 
tween the bars. He hurriedly began fingering the laces of 
his shoe, for he was almost sure, that with that covering off, 
he could withdraw his imprisoned foot. 

Whether it was from the nervous excitement or the per- 
verseness that sometimes seems to possess inanimate things 
in time of suspense, he could not find the ends of the laces 
for many valuable seconds. And when he did grasp them 
and gave them a pull, the slip knot, in which they were tied, 
failed. The strands were drawn into a hard knot, which he 
could not hope to unravel before the fast approaching train 
would be upon him. 

Dash glanced apprehensively toward the gleaming head- 
light, the rays of which had almost reached him now. It 
seemed to grow larger, even as he watched it, and to glare 
ina horribly pitiless manner. 

It is truly remarkable with what incredible rapidity the 
thoughts will-travel when » person isin deadly peril. Even 
as he glanced toward th: approaching train. Dash’s brain 
passed in review all his young life, not omitting even some 
trifling incidents he had entirely forgotten. 

With an effort he threw off the stupor that seemed to be 
coming over him. Suddenly he thought of his knife to sever 
the laces of his shoe ; but, even as he reached down in his 
pocket for it, he felt sure he would not find it, as the tramps 
had very likely taken it. When his fingers closed over the 
coveted blade, therefore, he even felt grateful to the 
heartless marauders, and a glow of returning hope suffused 
his veins. 

With a calmness that he often wondered at afterward, 
Dash opened the large blade of the knife, and, reaching 
down, slashed along the instep of his shoe with a vigor that 
not only severed the laces, but penetrated the flesh as well. 
In the excitement he did not even notice the wounds he had 
inflicted, and quickly wrenched off his foot covering. 

Just as he did so, the ergine of the rapidly nearing train 
gave two long and two short blasts of the whistle tor. the 
crossing. 

With a mighty pull, Dash forced his foot through the bars, 
leaving his sock, and much of the skin from his ankle, in the 
operation. Weak and exhausted from pain and his exertion, 
he had just time to crawl and half roll to one side of the 
track, when the train shot by with a rattling roar and a rush 
of air that seemed almost strong enough to draw him under 
the whirling wheels by its suction. 

A whirling cyclone followed in its wake, but the red signal 
lights on the rear car soon grew smaller, twinkled. then dis- 
appeared, and the noise of the fast moving cars died away 
in the distance. 

Dash remained perfectly still for a few minutes to recover 
from the severe strain he had been under, and, as he did so, 
he sent up a fervent prayer of thanksgiving for his deliver- 
ance. ‘I‘hen he made an examination of his foot and ankle, 
as far as possible, in the darkness, and raised himself wp- 
right to test if they were still in a condition to perform their 
duty. Though they were considerably bruised and swollen, 
and the skin torn away clear to his ankle bones, he found 
he could walk tolerably well. P 

The next thing to do was to decide where he was to go, 
for he did not want tospend the night out of doors, especially 
in his weak and bruised condition. Judging from the time 
that had elapsed between leaving Deckerton and when his 
train stopped and called for the flagman, he calculated he 
could not be more than four or five miles from that place. 
He knew that the next station beyond was fifteen miles from 
Deckerton, and therefore he was nearer the latter point. 

He replaced his damaged shoe and looked around for his 
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cap but it could not be found. The tramps had ‘no doubt 
carried it off for some reason. He found the remains of his 
lantern, which had been jerked from his grasp when he 
stumbled into the cattle guard ; and, taking it with him, he 
started along the middle of the track in the opposite direc- 
tion to that which he had been going when trying to catch 
the train. 

He was obliged to limp considerably, and his progress 
was necessarily slow. Several trains passed him, going in 
the opposite direction, and another one overtook him in the 
first half hour that he struggled along. 

He would have signaled one of them to stop had he had 
the means to light his lantern, even though now it had no 
globe. As it was, he shouted wildly to one and waved his 
lantern about his head, but it was of no avail. 

He resumed his tramp with many misgivings, for his foot 
now began to pain him more, and the ankle joint felt stiff 
and sore. 

‘‘ If this is a specimen of some of a flagman’s experiences,” 
he thought, ‘‘ ['m glad I am not permanently.in the business ; 
but I expect I’ve got more than usually falls to their lot this 
trip.” 

It did indeed seem tbat his exciting and trying adventures 
were following one another fast since he embarked on a rail- 
ruad career, and especially since his departure as a flagman 
on the Pacific Express. 

‘*But I suppose I'll be glad to get anything to do after 
this,” he continued reflectively, as he thought of his penni- 
less condition. ‘‘ And I'd just like to get my hands on those 
cowardly tramps.” 

With many a suppressed groan of pain he continued to 
limp forward, on what seemed to him an’ endless journey. 
Another half hour had passed, when he stopped for a rest, 
and noticed a dark object lying close up to the end of the 
ties. He at first thought it was really a new tie that had 
been deposited there for repairs to the road. But a nearer 
inspection revealed that it was a man, and a drunken one at 
that, judging from the fumes of liquor that arose from his 
person. 

‘*Poor fellow!” was Dash’s mental exclamation, with a 
feeling of pity and disgust. ‘‘ A foot nearer, and he would 
be under the wheels. What will I do with him?” 

He shook the fellow vigorously, but it produced no sign of 
consciousness. 

‘Well, if he can't walk, I can’t carry him, that’s certain,” 
muttered Dash ; ‘‘ and all I can do is to roll him a little fur- 
ther from danger.” 

He proceeded to do so; and then, thinking the fellow 
might have some matches, with which he could light his 
lamp, he examined the pockets in the unconscious man’s 
vest. He found some, done up in a piece of paper, and 
scratching one of them on the sole of his shoe, he prepared 
to apply it to the wick of the lantern. As the flame flared 
up, he glanced toward the prostrate man. 

‘He instantly recognized him as the ringleader of the 
tramps who had robbed him, and was so astonished that he 
let the match burn out without using it. 

‘“ Well, if this doesn’t beat me!" exclaimed Dash. “I 
wonder how he got in this beastly shape so quick, and where 
his companion is. Maybe he’s got some of my property. 
1’m in luck if he has.” 

Feeling justified in doing so, under the circumstances, 
Dash proceeded to examine the rest of the helpless one's 
pockets. His search was rewarded by bringing forth the 
chain and locket charm belonging to his watch, and some 
money in silver and bills. ‘Though he was morally certain 
the latter was his, he returned it to the man’s pocket, and 
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been given to his confederate, as his portion of the booty. 
But Dash considered himself peculiarly fortunate in regain- 
ing the locket, because he valued it above the others on ac- 
count of the pictures it contained. 

Dash again prepared to light his signal lantern, fuliy de- 
termined to stop the first train going toward Deckerton, and 
have the drunken tramp taken there, where he would be 
punished and a portion of -his money returned to him. 

As he struck the match, Dash still held the watch chain in 
his hand, but before he could ignite the signal he was 
doomed to another interruption of the most startling and un- 
expected kind. A strong grasp was laid hold of his collar, 
and he was roughly dragyed over on his back. 


(Zo be continued.) 





DIGGING FOR GOLD. ~* 
A STORY OF CALIFORNIA.* 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GRANT HAS AN ADVENTURE. 
oe HAL we take supper at the hotel ?” asked Grant. 
much do they charge ?” 
“Two dollars a day for meals and lodging ?” 

‘Isn't that considerable ?” asked Grant, rather dismayed. 

‘Yes, if one only earns fifty cents,” answered Tom, smiling. 

“Do you like sleeping in such a crowd, Tom 2?” 

“No, but there seems no other way unless I bought a cabin, and I 
should feel too lonely.” | 

‘But now there are two of us together. Why can’t we hire a cabin, 
and lodge and eat independently. We can take turns in doing the 
cooking, and it will be a good deal cheaper.” 

“Do you know anything about cooking, Grant ? I don’t.” 

“Yes: ] took some lessons at the restaurant. I can teach you all I 
know myself.” 

“Then wecan establish ourselves tomorrow. There is a deserted 
cabin a little way up the gulch, which no one seems to care to occupy. 
It is in fair condition, and the last occupant kept house, so that there 
are dishes and cooking utensils, We can take possession, and, then, if 
any one disputes our right, we can agree to pay rent.” 

‘* That will be capital,” said Grant in a tone of satisfaction. 

For a month Grant and Tom Cooper worked assiduously, sometimes 
at one claim, sometimes at the other. The life of a miner is full of 
excitement. Even when he meets with poor luck, there is the prospect 
every day of making a rich find. But in the case cf the two friends it 
was always hope deferred. At the end of the month they sat down to 
consider the situation. 

‘6 Well, Grant, we don't seem to get much richer,” said Tom, taking 
a whiff from a clay pipe which was his evening luxury after a hard day’s 
work. ° ; . 

‘We made fifty cents yesterday,” responded Grant soberly. 

‘Between us. That is twenty five cents each.” 

“On the whoie we have been losing ground during the last month. 
I am twenty dollars poorer than when [ came here.” 

* And I have fallen behind as much, or more than that.” 

“Digging for gold isn’t what I thought it to be,” said Grant. “T 
was doing a good deal better in Sacramento.” 

“That may be, but we mustn’t forget that 2 man does strike luck 
once in a while.* 

“It won't do us any good to have some other man strike luck.” 

“T see you are getting down hearted, Grant.” 

‘Well, not exactly; but I think I've made a mistake. 
our claims amounts to much.” 

‘¢What do you propose, then ?” 

““T have nothing to propose,” said Grant modestly. ‘‘ You are older 
and more experienced than I. I will follow your plan.” 

“Then let us work three days longer. If at the end of that time 
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took only the locket and chain. The watch had doubtless 


nothing turns up, we will pull up stakes and go elsewhere. We can’t 
afford to keep on working and falling behind all the time.” ° 

‘* Three days then, Tom.” 

“You haven’t had any luck yet, Grant. 
came.” 

‘‘T am afraid my coming brought you bad luck.” 

‘* Bad luck or not, I am glad to have you here. 
work it seems pleasant to have some one to talk to.” 

‘If I should leave you, how would Silverthorn do?” asked Grant 
smiling. ' 

** Poor company is worse than none. 
than have that man ’round.” 

The next morning the two partners went to work as usual. They 
always started hopeful of good results, but, as the day wore away and 
results were meager, their hopes began to sink. That day they cleared 
between them a dollar and a half, while their expenses, at a modest 
calculation, so high were provisions, were nearly double this sum, 

'* Another day lost !" commented Tom as they sat over their evening 
fire, for it was beginning to grow cold at the close of the day. 

‘‘We won't say anything about it,” said Grant. ‘‘Let the three 
days pass, and then we will consult.” 

About the middle of the next afternoon Grant was attacked by a vio- 
lent headache. 

** I shall have to close up work for the day, Tom,” he said. 

** Go to the cabin and lie down,” suggested ‘Tom. 

‘¢] would rather go on a walk. The fresh air may do me good.” 

Grant dipped his handkerchief in the stream, bathed his forehead, 
and then set out on a stroll to the south of the claims. Finding relief, 
he pushed on till he had probably walked a couple of miles. 

It was a lonely stretch of country, and, with the exception of a boy, 
he met no one. His surprise was the preater, therefore, when at one 
point he heard a groan, evidently proceeding from some one in pain. 
He looked about him, and finally discovered an old man lying under a 
tree doubled up with pain. It was hard to tell his age, for his appear- 
ance was neglected, and he had the air of one who lived apart from his 
fellow men, 

‘What is the matter ?” asked Grant in a tone of sympathy. 
I help you?” 

‘Tam suffering from an attack of rheumatism,” answered the old 
man, ‘* It came upon me suddenly, and has disabled me, as you see.” 

‘What can I do for you?” 

‘If you can help me to my cabin it will be a great service.” 

“Where is your cabin ?” 

“In the edge of yonder woods.” 

He pointed feebly, and Grant, following the direction, espied a small 
hut, brown and discolored with age, standing under the shadow of a 
rock about a quarter of a mile away. 

He helped the old man to his feet, and half supported him as he 
walked toward the cabin. * 

‘* Are you often seized in this way ?” he asked. 

‘Not: often so suddenly and violently, though I have been in the 
grip of my enemy for years.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ANOTHER LONELY CABIN. 


HEY reached the cabin at last, and then a question which Grant 
was about to ask was answered. The vld man lived alone. 
The furniture was of the simplest : a bed, a couple of chairs, a 
table, and a few dishes. 
‘Ts there no one to take care of you ?" asked Grant. 
‘“©No, I need no one,” was the quick reply. ‘' I have remedies that 
will soon quiet the pain.” 
“T should think you would feel lonely.” 
‘| prefer solitude to the society of mean, selfish and designing men,” 
answered the old man bitterly. 
‘* All men are not mean or selfish.” 
‘‘No doubt you are right, but those whom I trusted most have 
proved so.” 
‘© How long have you lived here ?” 
‘Six years.” 
“ Age you—poor ? If so, perhaps I can help you.” 
‘No, no, poverty is the smallest of my troubles, Look there !" and 
the old man drew from his pocket a handful of gold pteces, ‘‘I have 
enough to see me through the few years I have yet to live,” 
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** But you have no occupation—no way to fill up your time ?” 

“*T have a few books and my own thoughts. I will tell you what 
little.is to be told. I came here six years ago, and for a time devoted 
myself to gold digging. I was fortunate, and secured all I needed for 
my modest wants. Then I stopped, for I had no object in accumulat- 
ing more. But you tell me about yourself. You are young to be in 
California.” 

** Yes, I came to seek my fortune. I was a poor boy, and my mother 
is unhappily situated, I came to see if I could not improve her lot and 
my own.” i 

*« What are you doing ?” 

“Tam digging for gold?” 

“* Where?” 

“At Howe's Gulch ?” 

“* Have you succeeded ?” 

““So poorly that Iam thinking of giving it up and going elsewhere. 
In Sacramento I worked in a restaurant, and made a good deal more 
money than I have made at the mines. Iam twenty dol- 
lars poorer than when I came here.” 

** Are you alone ?” 

“No, I have a friend with me—a young man whose ac- 
quaintance I made in crossing the plains.” 

“Is he a true friend—a loyal friend ?” 

Vea.” 

“Then there are such in the world. Those I have met 
have been of a different kind. Has he been any more 
fortunate than yourself ?” 

‘© Not since I arrived. He did something before I came, 
but I must have brought him bad luck, for he has been 
running behind ever since. We have not been making 
expenses for the last month.” 

“T never thought much of Howe's Gulch, though some 
have been fortunate there.” 

“© Then it was not there that you found your gold ?” 

4s 'No.” 

Grant wanted to ask the old man where it was that his 
claim was located, but hesitated, not knowing how the 
question would be received. 

“1 can direct you toa rich spot,” said the old man after 
a pause. ‘I had intended to let the secret die with me, 
but you have done me a service “i 

‘© A very slight one,” said Grant modestly. 

“Not slight, for without your help I should have been 
unable to get home.” 

“«T was glad to serve you, and do not need compensation. 
You may wish to work the claim yourself.” 

**No; my days of labor are over, I am sixty five, and 
might easily be taken for ten years older. I shall be glad 
to contribute to your happiness and success, and that of 

' your friend.” 

‘«Perhaps some one may have discovered and worked 
the claim.” 

‘* No; it is an out of the way place, and has not attracted 
attention.” 

** How, then, did you discover it ?” 

“By accident. As to the richness, let this convince 
you: In less than six months I took out ten thousand dollars, and 
having no need of more, stopped working, and carefully removed all 
traces likely to betray the mine’s entrance to a casual observer. 

“It will be a great favor to Tom and myself. We ought to give you 
a share of the proceeds.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“T shall not’ live long enough to spend the money I have,” he an- 
swered. ‘ You are welcome to all it will yield you. Come here with 
your friend tomorrow morning, and I will give you the directions that 
will enable you to find the claim.” 

*©Can I do anything more for you before I go?” 

“Yes; you may go to the stream behind the cabin and bring me 
some fresh water.” 

Grant did as requested, and, elated by his unexpected good luck, 

* started on his return to Howe's Gulch, 

When Grant reached the cabin jointly occupied by himself and Tom 
Cooper, he found Tom sitting outside, smoking his pipe. 

He looked very thoughtful. 





‘* Have you got rid of your headache, Grant ?" he asked 

““Yes ; I feel as lively as a cricket.” 

““Then your walk has done you good ?” 

‘A great deal of good,” answered Grant; but Tom did not detect 
the significance hidden in the reply. ‘* How long have you been at 
home ?” 

‘An hour.” 

“Then you knock- ‘ 
ed off work earlier 
than usual.” 

‘* Yes," answered 
Tom soberly. ** To 
tell the truth, Grant, 
I’m discouraged. 
How much do you 
think our day's work 
amounts to?” 
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‘WHAT'S THE MATTER?" GRIED GRANT. ‘* CAN I HELP you?” 


‘* Yours and mine ?” 

ae Vés:*" 

“How much ?” 

‘* A dollar and seventy five cents! I think, Grant, we had better in- 
quire the location of the nearest poorhouse. We may want to ask ad- 
mission.” 

‘* There's an old saying, Tom: ‘ The darkest hour is just before 
day.’ ” 

“How does that apply here ?” 

“Twill tell you. I have secured a claim from which ten thousand 
dollars was obtained within six months.” 

‘And then it petered ott ?” 

‘““No; the owner stopped working it because he had money enough, 
and was satisfied.” 

“Hasn't it been worked since ?” 

“No,” 

“How much did you agree to pay for it?" asked Tom in excite- 
nent, 
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**Nothing. It was given me for a service I rendered the owner.” 

‘* This seems like a fairy tale, Grant. What does it mean?” 

**T will tell you ;” and Grant related his afternoon's adventure. 

‘* Hurrah ! we're in luck!” exclaimed Tom, rising to his feet and 
swinging his hat in excitement. ‘' If what you say is true, we're made 
men.” 

‘*I am glad you look upon me as a man,” said Grant, smiling. 

‘* I'm only anticipating a little. I hope,” he added anxiously, ‘‘ the 
old man won’t reconsider the matter.” 

‘* Not much chance of it. I haven't known him long, but I am quite 
sure that he isn’t that kind of a man.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NAHUM STOCKTON. 
." HAT shall we do with our old claims ?” 
V Before Grant could answer that question a step was 
heard, and looking up, the two friends saw approaching a 
tall, gaunt man of thirty five—a typical Yankec—whose shabby attire 


- indicated that he was ‘‘ down on his luck.” 


** Good evenin’, friends,” he said. 

** Good evening,” responded Tom cordially. ‘‘Sit down with us, 
won't you? I've got an extra pipe, if you would like a smoke.” 

“Thank you; I’m just pinin’ for a smoke. Isthis your tenement ?” 

‘Well, we found it vacant, and squatted here. The owner hasn’t 
called on us for any rent yet.” 

“You're in luck.” 

** Have you just arrived ?” 

“Yes, I have. I’m a rollin’ stone, and I haven’t gathered any 
moss.” 

‘‘ There's a good many in that fix.” 

‘‘Do you see that coin ?” and the stranger took from his pocket a 
silver quarter and flipped it up in the air. 

** Yes. Is there anything strange about it ?” 

‘* Well, there’s this—it’s the last and only piece of property now be- 
longing to Nahum Stockton. If you are acquainted with the tax col- 
lector, don’t mention it, for I wouldn't like to be assessed on it.” 

‘*T will respect your wishes, Mr. Stockton,” said Tom, laughing, 
‘* May I ask what are your plans?” 

‘‘If I can buy a claim for a quarter, I will settle down here and dig 
for gold.” 

Tom looked at Grant, and Grant nodded, for he read his fricnd’s 
thought. 

‘¢ Having so much money,” said Tom soberly, ‘‘ you'd better buy a 
couple of claims.” 

‘* That’s a good joke,” returned Stockton with a grira smile. 

‘© No joke at all! My friend and I own a couple of claims, and we 
leave Howe’s Gulch tomorrow, We will make them over to you with- 
"out money and without price. As toa cradle, you can buy one on ine 
‘stallments.”’ 

-*Do you mean it ?” asked Stockton eagerly. 

“Yes: but I don’t want to deceive you in the matter. They haven't 
been paying very well lately, and Granf and I are guing elsewhere to 
prospect.” 

“If they are paying anything, I'll accept them with pleasure.” 

“They are paymg something, and of course there's a possibility of 
striking it rich in either one of them.” 

‘“Gentlemen,” said Stockton earnestly, ‘‘ y@u. don't know what 
you've done for me. I was at the end of my resources, and felt kind 
o’ reckless. You've made a new man of me.” 

‘“We are glad to do youa service. Grant, can’t you get us some 
supper? After eating, we'll go and show Mr. Stockton the claims, for 
we shall want to make an early start tomorrow morning. Mr. Stock- 
ton, our supper will be a plain one, but we shall be glad to have you 
join us in eating it.” 

"You can’t be gladder than I am,” said Nahum quaintly. ‘I 
haven't had anything to eat since mornin’, and then it was only a slice 
of bread and a glass of milk and water with the milk left out.” 

Grant was in the cabin, making ready the evening meal. There was 
bread and butter, some cold meat, and a cup of tea for each. Mr. 
Stockton ate as if he enjoyed every mouthful. 

‘You don't ask me how J lost my money," he said. 

“You Jost it, then ; you didn’t spend it ?” 

“No: if Lhad get the worth of it T wonldn’t have cared so much, 
but to be cheated out of it by a mean scoundrel was a little too much.” 
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‘* Were you cheated out of it ?” 

‘*Yes, I'll tell you how. Coming from ’Frisco I struck Frost's Bar 
with a hundred dollars in my pocket. A hundred dollars! Sometimes 
I wonder if there is so much money in the world, now that Iam dead 
broke! Well, I had been meaning to buy a claim, and was walkin’ 
’round when I met a sleek appearin’ man, who looked as if butter 
wouldn't melt in his mouth. He asked me what my plans were, and | 
told him I wanted to buy aclaim. ‘ You're the very man I’m Jookin’ 
after,’ he said. ‘I’ve gotarich claim here, but my health has given 
way, and I haven't strength to work it. I’m willin’ to sell for half 
price.’ 

** Well, I looked at the claim, and I liked the appearance of it. The 
artful rascal found out how much money I had, and asked me a hun- 
dred doliars for the claim, ‘ But,’ said I, ‘that won't leave me any- 
thing to work it with.’ ‘IT like you, Mr. Stockton,’ he said, as he 
grabhed my hand, and the tears came into his eyes. ‘I feel like bein’ 
a true friend to you. I'll let you have it for ninety dollars, and that 
ain't half what it’s worth.’ 

‘* Well, to make a long story short, I paid over the ninety dollars, 
and he wrote out a paper making over the claim tome. Then he 
shook hands with me and went away. I haven't seen him since.” 

* Wasn't the claim a pood one ?” asked Grant. 

‘* Yes, the best at the Bar.” 

** Then I don’t see what you have to complain of.” 

Pil tell you. The next mornin’ I went ’round to take possession 
of my claim, when I saw a stout, good looking man workin’ it. ‘ Hold 
on, my friend,’ I said, ‘ what are you doin’ with my claim ?’ 

‘¢* Your claim !’ repeated Charles Ambrose, for that was his name. 
‘What are you talkin’ about ?’ 

‘© *T reckon I speak plain enough,’ said I, provoked. 
claim last night, and I mean to hold it.’ 

‘¢*QOh, you bought it ?* said Ambrose. 

**On that I produced the paper. 

‘¢¢ Here’s the document,’ I said. 
thorn.’” 

** What |” ejaculated Tom and Grant jointly. 

** Do you know the man ? ” asked Stockton. 

‘“] think we do,’ answered Tom Cooper. ‘‘ He’s a tall, thin fellow, 
with a lamb-like expression, but he’s an experienced swindler.” 

‘“*“ You've about hit it. Did he swindle vou ?” 

‘No, but he tried to. Well, how did you come out ?” 

‘ At the little end of the horn, Silverthorn was off with my money 
and I had nothing to show for it. I'd just like to get hold of him. He 
wouldn't look quite so much like an innocent Jamb when I got through 
with him.” 

‘“‘T left him at Sacramento,” said Grant. 

‘eT hunt him up when I get a little money,” went on Stockton. 
‘<I've met scoundrels before, but he'll take the cake.” 

‘¢Or anything else he can lay hands on,” said Grant with a laugh. 

They walked over to the mining camp, put Stockton into possession 
of the claims, and introduced him to a miner who agreed to sell him a 
cradle on installments, 

‘‘ Now, Grant,” said Tom, ‘‘ we'll go to bed, for we may have a 
long walk before us tomorrow.” 

(70 be continued.) 


‘1 bought that 
‘Of whom did you buy it?’ 


‘It is signed by Dionysius Silver- 
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BAD FOR THE BONE. 


‘“* By Jove!” said the museum'man, turning pale. 

‘What's the matter, Rupert ?"’ asked his wife. 

‘*] forgot to send the dog-faced boy any supper, and he is locked up 
in the same cage with the ossified man.”--New York Sun. 


' THE FESTIVE SHAD. 


BoaRDER—" Have you any boneless shad, madam ?” 

LaNDLADY—'' No, sir.” 

BOoARDER—"' Very well, madam ; I don’t care for any more of the 
shadless bone.”— H’ashington Star. 


EASY TO OBEY. 


‘‘T CAN command my salary,” said the Thespian in :eply to the re- 
marks of an envious rival. 

‘No deus ¢." was the reply. 
obey you.''-- Washington lost. 


** It's so small it would be afraid to dis- 
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THE CRUELTY OF LIVE BAIT FISHING. 
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Jimmy—" Johnnie, it’s wicked to iet the big fish bite the little ones 
jike that, while they're alive.” 
Jounny—" Rats, Jimmy ; it don’t hurt to be bit by a fish.” 





Jounny (as a large fish mistakes his toe ‘or a minnow, and gives 
him a practical illustration of the question at issue)—'' Owch ! Help!! 
‘The sharks!!!" 
es = 

APPROPRIATELY NAMED. 

A NEW remedy for bruised ball players has been found to take the 

place of arnica. It is called base balsam.— Washington Star, 











ANOTHER SLAP AT THE'WEATHER BUREAU. 

A FLOCK of wild geese sailing up through Ohio toward the North 
a few days ago is said to have been turned back by a government cold 
wave emblem flying from a tall flagpole. The creatures seemed to ac- 
cept the display of the flag as a warning that severe weather was com- 
iny, which was pardonable in them, considering that they were geese. 
—Cincinnatt Commercial Gazette. 





THE PRODIGAL FAMILY. 
PRODIGAL SON—“ I come to you with a heavy heart.” 
PRODIGAL FATHER—‘‘ And a light pocketbook. I know all about 
that. How much do you need now ?"— 7exas Si/tings. 





A TRAITOR. 
Mr. GILTMAN—‘‘ What have you done with my wife's pet poodle 
that I paid you $20 to steal ?” 
SNEAK THIEF BILL—''I returned it this morning and got the $50 
reward she offered for it."—.S¢. Joseph News, 


HOW TO LIVE. 


“ENIUS is fond of Bohemia. 
At a recent convivial gathering where Want and 
Worth sat side by side, the question was raised: ‘* Is 
it worth while to live for posterity?” 

The usual leaven of enthusiasts, whose motto has always 
been, under any circumstances, ‘‘ Art for art's sake,” in: 
sisted that ‘‘no other course is consistent with artistic 
honor.’ 

‘* Working for immediate returns is a debasing idea.” 

However, there were those present with the courage of 
another conviction—they believed in butter for their bread. 

* Art,” they said, ‘‘ that does not fill hungry mouths and 
clothe delicate bodies is a dismal failure. 

‘It is well enough to have one’s virtues carved upon a 
monument, but what comfort is that to a needy widow and 
starving children?” 

True art and worldly prosperity can go hand in hand. A 
physical basis is the prime necessity- -a flexible mental con- 
dition that can adjust itself to practical surroundings; that 
can leave the gigantic canvas long enough to make an alma 
nac title page for a man who will pay for it. 

Health, briefly, is the secret of success—good digestion— 
sound nerves. 

Have you lost it? Get it back ; you can. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen'’s Compound Oxygen Treatment will 
help you here. 

If your profession is of such a character that but a limited 
amount of recreation is possible, if you must be at it early 
and late—then some means of assimilation along with your 
activity must be found. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment is 
this means. 

It is blood food that is in condition for immediate assimi- 
lation, since the chemical changes RECESRALY for assimila- 
tion have already taken place. 

An inhalation of this treatment sends a warm, rich glow 
over the system, and every function awakens to renewed 
activity. 

A book of 200 pages, containing the names and addresses 
of men and women cured of desperate diseases by the use 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
will be sent entirely free of charge to any address. 

If you want the book, write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, No.’ 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 120 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. é 

The book is filled with such endorsements as the follow- 
ing: 

“ Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘*T have never had a symptom of catarrh in the head since using the 


Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
‘“ FRANCES HARLEY. 
‘PENDLETON, Ky., Oct. 3, 1889.” 





“ Drs, STARKEY & PaLen, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“T find that your Compound Oxygen Treatment has been of great 
benefit to me. 

‘* My catarrhal troubles are much relieved. : 
“E. A. GLADWIN, 
“ MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Oct. 22, 1889." 





** DRS, STARKEY & PALEN, No, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment is the only thing that has ever 
done my catarrh any good, JULIA LECNARD. 

** DECORAH, Iowa.” 





“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“T used your Compound Oxygen Treatment two years ago for 

catarrh, with decided benefit. ‘© JOHN A, HART. 
‘*MaRYVILLE, BLouNT Co,, TENS., Aug. 5, 1889.” 





THE ARGOSY 








Now 
Is the Time 


To purify your blood and fortify your system against 
the debilitating effects of spring weather, At no 
other season is the bitter taste in the mouth more 
prominent, the breath so offensive, the drowsy dizzi- 
ness so frequent, or that extreme tired feeling so pre- 
valent, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to 
build up the system, purify the blood, cure bilious- 
ness and headache, overcome that tired feeling and 
create a good appetite. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
200 SCHOOL DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS 


Readings, Humorous, Dramatic ant Pathetic. A choire co'lection, 
anime adapted for Schoo! Bxhib:tioms, Bocial Geiberings and Pedlic Enteriainmentg’ 
y bound. Bent postpaid for only 2c. W. Thomson, 6 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1 


SOLID 18 Rolled gold wedding ring; 
extra heary and war 

D. ranted to wear better than any rolled GULD 
plated ring in the market. Equal to Gold Filled. 
HOur fall leader to introduce our goods. Send 
M7 1G cts and string size offinger ,and receive this 
Y $1..0 RING with our Immense new catalogue, 

: ‘ ease of goods and full particulars 
free. Don't fail to write to-day. 


Dizon Wateb Co. 169 Wabash Av. Chicago, 11), 
Address, STANDARD SILVER WARE CO., Boston, Mass, 


















A DAY AND OUTFIT 
FR EE ] AGENTS WANTED 
* , EVERYWHERE! 
Grandest Money making business 
ever offered. A Golden Har- 
vest for the next 3 months. 
A Brand New Article. ryone 
buys. &7& per month Salary and 
Expenses to competent men. Also 
team furnished free. Sample 


















authors, Eleven Thrilling Detective stories, 15 Portraits of Actrrsecs, 
The Golden Wheel Fortune Teller, Dictionary of Dreams, Guide to 
Flirtation, Lovers’ Telegraph, Magic Age ». Magic Square, 200 
for Autorrept Albums, 70 Neeg. Making Seorots, 20 Popular Songs, 54 
‘Tricks in Masie, ‘Conundrums, The ‘and Dumb Alphabet, Morse Tel 
Alphabet, 6 for the VEL ‘All the shove sent past paid on 
of 10 ota. silver, Address, GLEN NOVELTY CO., 18 N. Wi , New ¥ 


9 conDLETE LOVE STORIES "22" 













YOUR 12 FINE SILK FRINGE, GLASS, & 

NAME — SEUNG SSS *e~ CARDS 
ON GOLD INITIAL PIN AND Pat’d FOUNTAIN PEN, 

ALL lve (amples Free.) CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct 





BOAT EXTENDED & FOLDED 











Send for our [llust'd Catalogue 
of Folding Boats and Canoes. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO, Miamuisourg,U- 


we Se 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


HE talked the old man dumb and blind, 
Then muchly to his grief 

The old man said—'twas most unkind— 
**Go on, I’m not yet deef."— Zhe Epoch. 


WHAT MAKES BALLS SO POPULAR. 
First Guest (at grand ball)—'* Hark, isn’t that 
the cnampagne popping in the supper room ?” 
SEcuwn Gurstr—'t No; I guess it’s the young 
couples m the conservatory."—V. Y. Weekly. 


BROKE UP THE LAWYER. 


““Do you know the value of an oath ?” asked the 
judge of an old darkey who was to be the next witness. 

‘Yes, sah, I does. One ob dese yeah lawyers done 
rib me foah dollars for to swear to suffin, Dat’s de 
value of an oath. Foah dollars, sah.” 

And then there was consternation in the court 
room.— St. Foseph News. 





FITS. 


ALL Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s Great Nerve 
Restorer. No fits after first day’s use. Marvellous 
cures. Treatise and $2.00, trial bottle free to Fit 
cases. Send to Dr. Kline, 931 Arch St.,Phila, Pa. 


COULDN'T FORETELL EVERYTHING. 


ANx1ous CALLER—* Is this the police station ?” 

CuHieF—" Yes, ma'am, What can I do for you?” 

A. C.-—" I have lost some valuable jewelry. 1 
suspect some former servant of having taken it. I 
want to employ a detective to find her whereabouts.” 

C.— All right, ma’am. Your name ?” 

A.C.—'*I am Mme. de: Wiss, the—er—fortune 
teller."—Chicago Tribune. 





LUCKY TO HAVE A FRIEND, 


ConDUCTOR (on Western railway)—‘* Here! You 
can’t carry a skeleton in a passenger coach | Put it 
in a box, you stingy heathen, and have it checked as 
baggage.” 

PASSENGER—" He hain't no skeleton pardner ; 
he's a friend of mine who went to Oklahoma to 
make his fortune. He’s——” 

SKELETON (feebly)—‘* Slightly disfiggered, but 
still in the ring, thank ye."—A/unsey's Weekly. 


SHE KNEW WHAT TO DO. 
“CLARA,” said Nellie, dropping the fashion paper 
she was reading, ‘* what would you do if yop had a 
mustache on your lip?” 
“ After he took it away I should tell him that 1 
preferred to be married in June.”—Boston Herald, 
TNAt Nave ceased to 


CANARY BIRD chirp either from 


illness, exposure or on account of moulting, can be made to 
warble tuneful melodies by placing @ cake of BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts almostlike a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute neeessity to the health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made after the Andreasberg 
recipe. Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P. O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 ots.. by the Biro 
Foon Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa, Bird Book free. 
In replying to this adv. mention The Argosy- 











$600 STEAM LAUNCH = HOW MUC 
FREE! 


13%. Long. 3 fRilin Beam, 24 In. Deep 
Bena 100. for Meg 933 Pompiete Catalogue 












dearest to got it FO 


—— Oar Locks [in iron, brass and nickel plate). 
——— No matter what you purchase, if only 
as the cheapost. 


















We will gite every person making purchase of us by July let, 18s 
8 GUESS on Its weight, the one guessing s 


ee 
WE carry the most complete line of Boats, Oars o 


TO 300 BOATS IM BTOCK. 


N. B.—This Launch 
is belng built in the 
most careful man- 
ner, As it will not 
be Qnished until all 
the guesses are In, 
it will be impossible 
for any one to know 


H WILL IT WEICH? 


B. cars Detroit. 









Pissed Its welght until that 
Boat Trimm pbb time, No matter 
5 have & pe @anoe wehre they live 
je as Gne as the = TOA every person In the 
ercam U. 8. will have an 





THE DAVIS BOAT & OAR COMPANY, 


2! BARRYS T 


Ue AMERICA, 
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impurities from the scalp, preve' 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 
Da ~) muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


Tig SimoxA Ren 


LAROEST WORKS OF THE LIND 


An elegant dressing exquisitely 





equal chance in the 
competition. 


RICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR 


AND 


LAUNCK 
DETROIT, MIGH., U.S.A, 


rfumed, removes all 
nts baldness andgray hair, 


by Mail, 50 cts, 
tone St.. New York. 


HED 
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ILLS 
Make New, Rich Blood! 


These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others 
like them in the world. Will positively cure or relieve 
all manner of disease, The information around each 
box is worth ten times the cost of a box of pills Find 
out about them, and you will always be thankful, ONE 
PILL A DOSE, They expel all impurities from the blood. 
Delicate women find great benefit from using them. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. Sold everywhere, or sent b 
mail for 25 cts. in stemps; five boxes $1.0. DR. L 
JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom House St., Boston, Masa, 


BABY CARRIAGES! 


I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing by Carriages to 
seil direct to private par- 
ties. You can, therefore, do 
better with me than with a 
dealer. Carriages Delivered 
Free of Charge to all points in 
the United States. na for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. RAISER, MIr., 


62-64 Cly bourn av., Chicago,IL 
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SAMPLES SILK FRINGE, &e. CARDS: 
FOUNTAIN PEN and RING, 5 centa, = -y) 
JEWEL 00., CLINTONVILLE. CONN. 





Ch Do ityourself. Card 
eap press, $3 Circular 
press, $8. Size for 


e 
ti n g small newspaper, $44 
Everything easy, 
printed rules. Seud 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
presses, type, paper, curds, etc., Wo factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


gai BICYCLES 


with no extracharge., Mfrs Price}Ours 
90 Crescent Safety. aie = 
e 


Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel es 

Sprinatield Roadster. headers imposs “ 3 £0 
90 Amer. Champion, highest grade ct a1 sO 
Others as cheap,all makes new or aha, lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 14 G St., Peoria, Ill. 











Snug little fortunes have been madeat 
work for ua, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
See cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
Inct you? Some carn over @500.C9 a 


onth. You can do the work and live 
at home, wherever you are. Even be- 


rning from ®5 to 
We show you how 
work in spare time 
ig money for work- 
s ) ’ ers. Failure unknown among them 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free 

H.Fallett & Co.,Box 880 Portland. Malate 


‘inners arc ea: 

10aday. All 
and start you. 
or all the time. 








New Sample Book of Cards, 2c. Card Co., Enfield, O- 





LEC TRICETY for Catarrh Pain, Weakness. 
Fortune for agents. F & F.. Cleveland, 0 
And all ma 


SCROLL SAWS erntucs 


by the Scroll Sawyer or Woodwork- 
er. Send 4c in stamps for large I- 
lust’d alogue of Saws, Tovls, De- 
signs, ,or send 10c in stamps and 
we will send you Catalogue, Design 
A Lists, 40 COUPON and DIS- 
COUNT OFFERS and 80 cents 
WORTII of full size Scroll Saw 
Designs. Largest Stock of Tools 
and Saws in the United Statea. 


ag THE JOHN WILKINSON CO, 
296 State St., Chicago, Ill 


Cat. free 























EAGLE@ TYPEWRITER@5Q* 


¢ best and lowest priced machine made. 
Satisfaction assured. KAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 








Wanted AGENT 


forthe * Handy” Butron, Sample rant for 
10c. or trial box of 12 cards, The. by mail 
CASSGREEN MPG. CO.. 
134 VanBuren St., Chicago U1. 


